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Golden-Touch.'*  Only  Underwood  has  it!  Light,  easy, 
super-fast ....  Golden-Touch  sharpens  skill,  saves 
strength  as  no  other  touch  can.- 
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Right  or  left-hand  car¬ 
riage-return  and  tabu¬ 
lator  controls.  Optional 
controls  give  the  hands 
more  freedom. 


No  confusion  on  this  elec¬ 
tric  keyboard.  Underwood's 
uncluttered  design  gives 
beginners  confidence. 


Simplest  reverse  tab. 
Typing  in  columns  is  so 
much  easier  when  you 
can  stop  the  carriage 
easily  on  its  return. 
Students  master  it 
swiftly— just  the  touch 
of  a  key. 


Less  hand-travel.  No 

other  electric  centers 
more  control  on  the 
keyboard.  Students 
build  speed  faster  and 
find  practice  typing 
less  tiring. 


This  “Floating  Keyboard’’^ 
makes  it  easier  to  hold 
hands  in  correct  typing 
position.  It  is  sloped  to 
ease  strain  on  arms,  back 
and  shoulders. 


Cup-shaped  keys  cradle  I 
the  fingertips  and  help  | 
prevent  slipping.  Students  | 
like  this  extra  measure  of  ■ 
security.  j 


FREE! 

"ELECTRIC  TYPING 
is  easy  typing . . 

10  Complete  lessons  and 
practice  material.  Includes 
suggested  classroom  plans 
for  from  3  to  10  40-minute 
lessons. 

For  teacher,  easy  to  use. 
For  student,  excellent  self- 
instruction  material. 

Writs:  Business  Education  Dept.  9, 
Underwood  Corporation, 

One  Pork  Avenue, 

New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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STRAINING  ^ 
AIDS  FROM 
ditto®  INC. 


These  training  aids,  prepared  by  DITTO  in  cooperation 
with  the  Foundation  for  Business  Education,  provide 
valuable  “workshop”  experience  for  your  students  in 
up-to-date  practice  in  office  duplicating.  Also,  a  broader 
understanding  of  business  procedure  as  practiced  by 
today’s  most  progressive  hrms.  Check  the  training 
aids  you  want — and  mail  coupon. 

'•COPIES-THE  HEART  OF  MODERN  BUSINESS" 
Manual  of  office  styled  dictation  material  for  training  secre¬ 
taries,  complete  with  the  normal  interruptions  and  distractions 
that  go  with  everyday  office  operation.  Contains  checking  and 
straight-timed  dictation  material. 

"WHAT  EVERY  TYPIST  SHOULD  KNOW 
ABOUT  COPIES  IN  OFFICE  WORK” 

A  four-page  piece  with  a  pre-counted  one-,  five-  and  10-minute 


typing  speed  and  accuracy  test  on  the  front  page,  and  rough 
typed  material  for  putting  into  final  form  on  the  inside. 

"LEARNING  HOW  TO  OPERATE  THE  DITTO  D-10" 

A  five-lesson  self-teaching  manual,  designed  so  that  even 
below-average  students  can  readily  learn  the  operation  of  the 
D-10  duplicating  machine  as  it  is  used  in  today's  business. 

WALL  CHART-D-10  OPERATING  INSTRUCTIONS 
A  beautifully  illustrated,  step-by-step  instruction  wall  chart. 
Enables  any  student  to  produce  good  copies  on  first  trial. 

LETTERHEAD  AND  BILLHEAD  MASTERS 
Four  letterhead  and  two  billhead  designs  pre-printed  on  DITTO 
Masterset®  ready  for  reproductioTi  of  up  to  300  or  more  copies, 
as  needed  for  student  practice  in  typing  letters  and  invoices. 


O 

Ditto. 


...the  helping  hand  for  modem  business 


FILL  OUT  COUPON  .  .  .  MAIL  TODAY! 


DITTO,  Inc.,  3320  Pratt  Avenue,  Chicaio  45,  lllinoie 
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r— 1  Learning  How  to  Use  the  DITTO 
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1 — 1  Copies  —  The  Heart  of  Modern 

L-1  Business 

1 — 1  Wall  Chart  —  D-10  Operating 
' — I  Instructions 

1 — 1  What  Erery  Typist  Should  Know 

I — 1  About  Copies  In  Office  Work 
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THE  BUSINESS  TEACHER’S 


machine  shorthand 


IF  YOU  HAVE  either  a  problem  or  a  suggested  solution,  please  send  it  to 
Problem  Clinic,  Business  Education  World,  330  West  42  Street,  New  York 
36,  N.  Y.  (If  you  send  a  solution,  please  enclose  a  carlion  copy.)  For  con¬ 
tributions  submitted  by  May  1,  we  are  offering  prizes  of  $25  and  $15  (for  the 
two  best  solutions),  and  $10  and  $5  (for  the  two  best  problems).  If  you  sign 
yourself  “Anonymous,”  please  enclose  your  name  and  address. 

Here’s  a  new  problem  for  office-practice  teachers  to  mull  over. 

Because  of  lack  of  equipment,  I  had  been  teaching  Office  Practice  on 
the  battery  plan  in  the  past,  using  only  typewriters.  It  was  then  possible 
to  use  a  point  system  and  grade  on  the  “normal-curve  basis.” 

Now,  I  am  fortunate  to  have  a  number  of  machines;  and  therefore, 

I  have  set  up  a  practice  office  consisting  of  secretaries,  stenographers, 
and  typists;  billing  clerks,  mailing  clerks,  filing  clerks,  and  payroll  clerks; 
machine  operators  and  checkers.  The  students  are  stimulated.  Everything 
runs  smoothly.  But,  when  it  comes  to  the  marking  period,  I  am  stumped. 
Some  of  the  assignments  are  more  difficult  than  others.  Not  everyone  has 
passed  through  all  types  of  positions  in  one  grading  period.  How  can  1 
use  the  curve  method  of  grading? 

Won’t  you  who  have  been  teaching  Office  Practice  on  the  rotation 
plan  for  some  time  share  your  experiences  with  me? 

SSM 


Stanpgraph  it  th«  machin*  way  in 
therthand.  Words  arm  wriMon  by 
sound,  in  plain  inglith  Unort,  or 
combination  of  lottors.  Thoto  printod 
notos  novor  got  "cold." 

Tom  can  road  tho  actual  Stonograph 
notos  bolow.  Just  road  across— ono 
word  to  oach  lino: 


and  that  they  have  sufficient  skill. 
Hence,  they  are  prepared! 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  value 
of  individual  conferences  with  stu¬ 
dents  throughout  their  hipfi  school 
work.  At  these  conferences  we  al¬ 
ways  discuss  the  po.ssihilities  of  steno- 
firaphic  jobs,  etc.  Yet,  some  who  seem 
convinced,  when  talkinp,  to  me,  that 
they  want  to  use  their  shorthand  have 
taken  routine  fobs  as  I  rnentwru’d. 

Is  it  not  a  vital  problem  to  us  then 
to  keep  these  students  interested  in 
shorthand,  so  that  they  will  make  use 
of  this  skill  that  we  and  they  have 
worked  so  hard  to  develop? 

Idonna  Burkhart  Florell 
David  City  (Neb.)  H.S. 


JUNE  PROBLEM  1 

How  can  we  encourage  shorthand 
.students  to  take  jobs  upon  gradua¬ 
tion  that  require  the  use  of  their 
.shorthand  ability? 

Every  year  I  see  several  of  my 
students  taking  fobs  that  require  only 
typing  and  office-machine  skills.  This 
concerns  me,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  how  we,  as  business-education 
teachers,  can  prevent  it. 

Recently  I  discussed  this  problem 
with  a  personnel  director,  and  she 
.said  it  was  getting  to  be  difficult  to 
hire  shorthand  writers.  Applicants 
(who  had  shorthand  skill)  were  very 
willing  to  accept  a  fob  at  less  pay 
if  they  were  assured  of  typing  or 
office-machine  work— but  no  short¬ 
hand! 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  doing 
a  better  job  tlmn  ever  before  in  train¬ 
ing  our  students  to  write  and  trans¬ 
scribe  shorthand  with  the  various 
award  programs,  dictation  records, 
more  interesting  textbooks,  etc.  The 
students  whom  I  have  trained  in  the 
past  years  and  who  have  taken  “sten¬ 
ographic”  fobs  report  that  they  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoy  using  their  shorthand 


TODAY,  lesrn  more  about  Stenograph — the 
modern  shorthand  that  students  enjoy  and 
the  skill  that  insures  their  future. 

You'll  find  teaching  Stonograph  is 
faster,  much  more  enjoyable,  too. 
Please  use  coupon  now  for  details. 


Stenographic  Mochinot,  Inc.,  Dopt.  B-35t 
8040  North  Udgowoy  Avonuo 
Skokio,  lllinoif 


Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Mrs.  Florell: 

Your  problem  interests  every  short¬ 
hand  teacher,  as  Miss  Heatherly  says 
[BEW,  Dec  ’58).  Actually  there  are 
really  as  many  answers  as  there  are 
students  who  do  or  do  not  u.se  their 
stenography  training  upon  graduation. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  “do  nots”  who 
concern  us  so  much. 

Among  the  “do  nots”  any  teacher 
can  easily  identify  the  “will  nots” 


PIcMo  tM4  ncr*  Infer- 
nitlM  >b*ut  Stenofraph  nathln*  thrrthMC. 
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Excitingly  new  on  the  outside,  with  its  smart  low  profile 
and  sculptured  lool<— the  new  IBM  Electric  typewriter  is 
equally  new  inside,  with  28  important  engineering  ad¬ 
vances.  Teachers  will  be  delighted  with  its  styling  and 
efficiency,  and  with  the  way  it  helps  students  learn  faster 
—with  fewer  errors.  Administrators  will  be  impressed  with 
its  durable,  dependable,  easy  to  maintain  performance. 
In  all  the  world,  this  is  the  finest  teaching  typewriter! 


(motivation)  and  the  “can  nots”  (abil¬ 
ity);  there  are  also  those  who  “do  not 
now”  (the  delayed  response). 

What  motivates  our  students  to 
take  stenography?  When  they  study 
our  subject  to  satisfy  anyone  but 
themselves,  we  are  teaching  students 
who  may  have  mental  reservations. 
These  reservations  will  be  removed 
earlier  or  later,  in  our  favor  or  other¬ 
wise,  with  or  without  our  help.  M^hen 
many  of  these  abandon  their  reserva¬ 
tions,  they  simply  “will  not.”  Here, 
too,  we  must  not  forget,  are  those 
who  just  mark  time,  and  stenography 
will  do  quite  as  well  as  any  other 
study. 

There  are  students  who  do  not  use 
their  shorthand  because  they  recog¬ 
nize  that  they  are  inadequate  as  sten¬ 
ographers.  Some  are  quite  right;  they 
are  inadequate.  They  have  lived 
through  our  series  of  courses  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  a  combination  of  oiu*  generos¬ 
ity  and  their  “spunk”;  though  some¬ 
times  their  spunk  is  no  more  than  a 
fear  of  being  left  beind  their  class¬ 
mates  if  they  change  subjects  in  mid¬ 
stream.  That  these  do  not  advertise 
their  training,  incidentally,  I  do  not 
in  the  least  regret— their  potential 
employers  would  lay  their  inadequa¬ 
cies  at  our  doorstep.  Yet  the  literal 
truth  is  that  teach  though  we  do,  learn 
they  do  not  unless  the  question  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  identified,  surrounded  by  as¬ 
terisks,  underscored,  and  flanked  by 
large  loud  bells  and  flashing  red 
lights. 

Among  those  who  do  not  take  po¬ 
sitions  requiring  stenography  are  also 
those  who  do  not  have  confidence  in 
their  own  abilities  (and  here  I  deliber¬ 
ately  omit  those  who  might  also  be 
placed  in  the  other  slots  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  ability).  These  students  may 
yet,  in  a  period  beyond  our  ken,  re¬ 
turn  to  the  stenographic  fold,  having 
discovered  that  there  is  nothing  eso¬ 
teric  in  it  save  the  relatively  short 
training  period  required. 

Furthermore,  the  numerous  classes 
in  evening  schools,  private  schools, 
adult  education,  etc.,  demonstrate 
that  people  will  be  drawn  to  sten¬ 
ography  later,  if  not  earlier. 

Perhaps  we  just  have  to  recognize 
the  plain  fact  that  attrition  in  the 
ranks  there  is;  attrition  there  will  be. 
Not  everybody  can  always  choose 
correctly,  or  the  first  time. 

Dorothy  H.  Schwartz 

Christopher  Columbus  H.S. 

The  Bronx,  New  York 
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The  Velvet  Super  Fine  ball  point  writes  smoothly, 
evenly  with  a  crisp,  fine  line  •  no  point  to  break, 
wear  down  or  sharpen  •  always  ready  to  write, 
nothing  to  press,  click  or  turn  •  extra-large  ink 
supply  can  fill  stacks  of  memo  pads  •  writes  dry 
with  banker-approved  ink  •  can’t  smear,  transfer 
or  fade  •  styled  in  rich  blue  and  white  •  special 
cap  protects  point 


combines  best  features  of  a  pencil  and  a  pen 
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SEPTEMBER  PROBLEM 

I  am  the  only  business  teacher  in  a 
small  high  school  that  has  three  teach¬ 
ers  of  English,  each  teaching  other 
subjects  also.  I  myself  have  a  license 
to  teach  English  and  am  in  favor  of 


PleMe  send  me _ dozen  Gregg  ball  PEN .  cils  at  $. 


dozen. 


Name. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


FREE  FOLDER  describes  the  various  instructional 
materials  available  to  schools  for  instructing  on  the 
REMIISGTOIS  RAJSD  Model  “99”  Printing  Calculator 
. . .  outlines  the  complete  rea<ly-tO'teach  program  . .  . 
explains  the  extraordinary  economy  and  versatility  of 
the  *^99^'  in  business  and  business  education.  For  your 
free  copy  mail  this  coupon. .  , . 
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Mtesnahsigtawt.  Mami.  or. 

Room  1340,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  FREE  folder  Cl  189,  “Preview  of  The 
New  (Calculator  (Course.” 
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Gregg  Dhrision  •  Northwestern  University 
mumoDS  comuBNOs  for  Busmss  mcms 

Week  of  August  3  •  Week  of  August  10 

Two  ono-wook  confcrencei  fcaturmf  illustrated  lessons,  (roup  discussions  and  demon¬ 
strations  of  current  audto- visual  aids  .  .  .  actively  led  by  experts  in  the  fjeld. 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— with  Louis  A.  Leslie 
and  Charles  E.  Zoubek 

TYPEWRITING— with  Alan  C.  Lloyd  and  John  L.  Rowe 

BOOKKEEPING— with  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

OFFICE  PRACTICE  AND  FILING— with  Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

Combine  a  vacation  in  Chicago  with  a  profitable  week  at  the  Cregg  Division  of  North¬ 
western  University.  For  full  details,  including  cost,  housing  facilities,  and  entertainment 
program,  write  today  to: 

Director  of  Gregg  Conferences 

GREGG  DIVISION,  NORTHWESTERN  UNIVERSITY 

Wieboldt  Hall,  339  East  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago  1 1 ,  III. 


JuMt  publuhed!  «ii 
Principles  of 

BUSINESS 

LETTER  WRITING  ; 

Solly  B.  Moybury  I 

University  of  Vermont  I 

Stressing  basic  principles  rather  than  : 
many  arbitrary  rules,  this  concise 
textbook  gives  the  student  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  busi¬ 
ness  letter  writing — style,  gramnutr, 
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any  and  all  good  English  practices 
that  we  are  able  to  teach  to  our 
students. 

My  problem,  however,  is  one  of  a 
i  continual  controversy  between  the 
business  and  the  English  departments. 
The  English  department  does  not 
recognize  many  things  that  I  teach, 
and  students  are  told  in  their  English 
classes  that  many  ideas  I  have  stressed 
are  taboo.  For  instance,  the  English 
department  says  there  are  two  styles 
of  business  letters:  block  (which  we 
call  modified  block)  and  indented 
(which  we  teach  in  general  business 
!  for  use  with  longhand,  but  no  longer 
'  teach  in  typewriting  in  order  to  save 
^  time.)  I  teach  the  strictly  blocked 
I  style  (which  they  refuse  to  admit 
I  exists),  as  well  as  the  many  varia- 
I  tions  of  modified  block  style  and 
I  (imagine  the  raised  eyebrows)  the 
NOMA  simplified  style.  They  teach 
two  styles  of  letter  punctuation,  closed 
and  open  (which  we  call  mixed); 
they  do  not  recognize  stich  a  thing 
as  our  much-used  open  punctuation. 
My  students  are  told  that  “cooperate” 
must  he  spelled  with  a  hyphen;  that 
rarely  does  a  comma  follow  a  prepo¬ 
sitioned  phrase;  and  that  a  dash  is 
rarely  used  and  need  not  he  learned. 

My  shorthand,  typewriting,  gen¬ 
eral-business,  secretary’s  books— in¬ 
deed,  all  my  business  text  and  refer¬ 
ence  hooks— treat  these  matters  quite 
differently,  disagreeing  at  times  on 
punctuation,  but  with  a  more  simpli¬ 
fied  and  consistent  approach.  For  in- 
stance,  the  word  “cooperate”  may 
j  rw  nwy  not  he  writtert  with  a  hyphen; 
id  /  justify  the  use  of  commas  after 
prepositional  phrases  by  suggesting 
'  thtU  u'hm  a  natural  pause  occurs,  a 
CtminUi  nuiy  he  inserted.  Some  stu¬ 
dents  my  shorthand  classes  have 
learned  through  workbook  drills  what 
!  prepositional  phra.ses  are;  and  for 
\  the  first  time  they  have  understood 
ndverhial  clauses  by  referring  to 
them  as  “as  clauses”  and  “if  clauses.” 

I  Tet  l  feel  sorry  for  them  when  their 
themes  are  graded  down  for  punc¬ 
tuation  that  appears  after  preposi¬ 
tional  phrases— as  our  shorthand  book 
■  almost  consistently  does;  and  my 
heart  went  out  to  the  girl  who 
was  sharply  admonished  when  she 
let  the  term  “if  clause”  slip  out  in 
English  class.  When  the  shorthand 
students  promptly  came  to  her  de¬ 
fense,  they  were  told,  “But  this  is  Eng¬ 
lish,  not  shorthand.” 

I  have  bought  and  studied  the 
English  texts,  remarking  to  my  stu- 
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dents  tluit  texts  tie  not  alwmjs  agree 
hut  that  I  wUl  rwt  mark  them  wrong 
on  things  their  English  books  teach, 
that  either  way  is  correct  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Not  so,  however,  from 
the  English  department.  I  have  typed 
the  rules  of  punctuation  from  our 
shorthand  hook  and  have  presented 
them  to  the  Engl^h  teachers.  I  have 
asked  them  to  view  my  text,  remark¬ 
ing  that  while  we  vary  somewhat, 
our  rules  are  essentially  the  same. 
(To  date,  not  one  has  ever  asked 
for  my  texts.)  They  smile  sympathet¬ 
ically,  agreeing  that  we  may  vary,  and 
continue  to  count  wrong  the  slightest 
deviation  from  their  texts. 

To  my  students,  I  remark  that  ver¬ 
satility  and  adaptability,  as  well  as 
tact,  are  qualities  they  must  develop; 
that  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,  in  referring  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  names  given  open  punc¬ 


tuation,  block  style,  etc.  1  give  in 
gladly,  thirdiing  that  something  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  nothing,  and  that  if  our  con¬ 
troversy  has  served  no  other  purpose, 
it  has  certainly  made  my  students 
aware  that  such  things  as  rules  of 
punctuation  and  letter  styles  do  ex¬ 
ist. 

My  main  concern  is  that  things  I 
teach  in  all  sincerity  are  not  recog¬ 
nized,  and  1  fear  that  students  suffer 
as  a  result.  We  are  all  losers  in  this 
respect.  Yet,  if  I  will  always  give  in, 
wUl  my  department  lose  its  prestige? 
And  do  I  become  wishy-washy  be¬ 
cause  1  invariably  say,  "“There  is 
more  than  one  way,  and  1  shall  ac¬ 
cept  either  way”? 

I  should  like  to  read  the  reactions 
of  other  business  teachers  to  this 
problem,  within  our  schools  and  their 
treatments  of  it. 

—Anonymous 


Suggested  Solution 

Dear  Anonymous: 

I  believe  we  are  twins!  Your  prob¬ 
lem,  as  well  as  your  situation,  is 
identical  to  mine,  even  to  the  quoted 
example  of  letter  style  and  punctu¬ 
ation. 

I  am  not  convinced,  however,  that 
there  exists  a  marked  difference  in 
the  rules  for  punctuation  given  in 
Elnglish  texts  compared  wi^  those 
given  in  our  steno  texts  except  that 
they  are  given  in  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  style.  Leave  it  to  Gregg  to  help 
students  along  by  giving  clues  like 
“as,  if,  and  when  clauses,”  or  “no 
noun,  no  hyphen,”  etc.  These  really 
mean  something  to  students  and  help 
greatly  to  make  them  puncutation 
conscious. 

Here  is  a  project  I  undertook  to 
prove  my  point: 

Since  we  ask  students  to  prove 
their 'superiority  by  doing  extra  work, 
I  suggested  that  they  look  up  the 
rules  for  punctuation  given  in  their 
English  texts  and  compare  them 
with  those  given  in  their  steno  texts. 
For  example: 


and  therefore  retained.)  The  finished 
project  was  then  presented  to  the 
principal  who  in  turn  showed  it  to 
the  English  teachers. 

My  complaint  now  is  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  teachers  give  very  little  time  to 
grammar— the  bulk  of  their  teaching 
time  is  given  to  literature— and  there¬ 
fore,  the  load  has  fallen  on  me.  Of 
course,  much  of  my  dictating  time 
is  thus  eliminated;  but  it  gives  va¬ 
riety  to  the  class. 

I  take  care  of  the  punctuation  and 
spelling  while  the  students  read  their 
assignments  orally.  They  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “fire,  theft,  (series)  and  colli¬ 
sion  insurance,”  or  “We  have  sever¬ 
al  positions  open,  (conjunction)  and 
we  want  .  .  .”  In  this  way  I  can 
readily  see  if  they  understand. 

I  find  that  they  are  becoming  more 
and  more  spelling  and  punctuation 
conscious.  Some  of  my  students  have 
gone  on  to  college  and  come  back  to 
tell  me  that,  due  to  drilling,  they 
succeeded  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  their  classmates  in  transcription. 

In  regard  to  the  letter  styles  and 
mixed  punctuation,  isn’t  it  possible 


Punctuation  | 

Rule  in  Eng.  text 

Rule  in  Gregg 

Remarks 

Hyphen 

Hyphenate  an  ad¬ 
jective  nude  up  of 
two  or  more  words 
if  it  precedes  the 
noun  modified 

If  a  noun  follows 
the  expression 
(worth  while,  up  to 
date)  the  hyphen  is 
inserted 

Tbe  same  given  dif¬ 
ferently 

In  the  fourth  column  the  student 
shows  the  result  of  her  comparison. 
(I  feel  they  have  gained  from  this 
research  and  that  the  punctuation 
rules  will  be  more  surely  understood 


that  the  texts  used  are  old?  I  be¬ 
lieve  a  more  recent  text  will  give 
the  open,  mixed,  and  closed  punc¬ 
tuation  as  do  the  new  typing  texts. 

SSM 
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TEACH 

BOOKKEEPING 

STATEMENTS 

BY 

ANALOGY 

ENOCH  J.  HAGA 

Vacaville,  California 


Good  teachers  are  constantly  search¬ 
ing  for  simple  explanations  that  stu¬ 
dents  can  easily  grasp.  Examples  from 
the  things  around  us,  the*  things  fami¬ 
liar  to  all,  are  usually  best.  The 
biology  teacher,  for  example,  makes 
use  of  the  camera  to  explain  the 
functioning  of  the  eye.  Bookkeeping 
teachers  have  a  similar  opportunity 
when  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
balance  sheet  and  the  profit  and  loss 
statement. 

How  often  do  your  students  get 
confused  on  balance  sheets  and  profit 
and  loss  statements?  Usually  the  first 
symptom  is  a  question  like  this  from 
one  of  your  students:  “Do  I  put  the 
date  for  the  last  day  of  the  month  on 
the  balance  sheet  or  on  the  profit 
and  loss  statement?”  When  this  occurs 
you  may  find  it  profitable,  as  I  have 
on  several  occasions,  to  devote  a  few 
minutes  to  explaining  the  similarity 
between— of  all  things— photographs 
and  movies  and  bookkeeping  state¬ 
ments. 

Start  off  by  asking  “How  are  photo¬ 
graphs  and  movies  and  bookkeeping 
statements  alike?”  Then  go  on  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  pictures  are  produced  by 
cameras  and  statements  are  produced 
by  businesses.  If  you  want  to  remem¬ 
ber  how  your  brother,  sister,  mother, 
father,  or  friend  looked  on  a  certain 
occasion  or  a  special  day,  what  do 
you  do?  You  make  a  photograph  on 


that  day.  No  other  day  will  do,  for 
the  person  being  photographed  will 
probably  never  look  the  same  today 
as  he  did  yesterday.  In  the  same  way 
a  business  “photographs”  itself  on  a 
certain  day  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
period.  It  wants  to  see  how  its  assets, 
liabilities,  and  proprietorship  looked 
on  that  day  and  on  no  other  day,  for 
it,  too,  will  not  look  the  same  tomor-  ' 
row  as  it  did  today.  Think  of  a  bal-  I 
ance  sheet  as  a  photograph  of  a  | 
business  taken  on  a  particular  day  so 
that  the  business  will  always  be  able 
to  look  back  and  see  what  it  looked  j 
like  on  that  day. 

Now  what  would  you  do  if  you 
wanted  to  see  how  your  friend  or 
relative  had  changed  from  day  to  day 
over  a  long  period  of  time?  You  would 
take  a  photograph  of  that  person 
every  day.  There  would  be  little 
change  in  the  features  of  your  friend  | 
from  day  to  day.  But  take  the  photo-  ; 
graphs  taken  on  the  first  and  last  days  I 
of  the  year  and  place  them  side  by 
side,  and  the  differences  would  be 
quite  noticeable.  To  see  what  changes 
had  taken  place  from  day  to  day,  you  I 
would  have  to  have  all  the  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  between  the  first  and 
last  days  of  the  year— you  would  need  j 
the  complete  history  of  the  indivi-  j 
dual’s  change.  Just  so,  the  balance  j 
sheet  is  not  enough  for  a  business.  | 
(Continued  on  page  36)  > 
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ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER  COMPARISON  CHART 

SMITH- 

CORONA 

Brand  Brand  Brand  Brand  1 
A  B  C  0  I 

AUTOMATIC  MAROINS 

SimpM  on*-hand, 
on*-»Up  op«r»Uon. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

SI8NAL  USHT 

Rmitiv*  vi>ual  Indication 
ti  motor  It  ON  or  OFF. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

TOTAL  TABULATOR  CLEAR 

Clears  all  stops  instantly 
without  moving  carriage. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

ERROR  CONTROL 

Simplifies  correction  of  errors 
and  line  Justification. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

BOTTOM  MAR8IN  INDICATOR 
!  Page  Gage  accurately 

Indicates  bottom  margin. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

88  CHARACTER  KEYBOARD 
Standard  at 
no  extra  charge. 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

KEYBOARD  SLOPE 

Key  top  slanted  to  fit 
!  natural  movements  of  fingers. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

1  ROLL-FREE  ACTION 

I  Releases  typebar  cams 
with  no  ‘‘scuffing”  action. 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

!  SAFETY  COVER 
i  Motor  shuts  off  when  cover 

1  is  raised  to  change  ribbon. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

1  CUSNIONEO  TOUCH 

I  Eliminates  Jar  to  sensitive  finger 
tips  at  end  of  each  stroke. 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

i 

NO 

THE  WORLD'S  FASTEST 
ELECTRIC  TYPEWRITER 

i 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

m 

YOU  BE  THE  JUDCE! 


A»  •  t••oh•r,  oompnr#  Smlth-Ooronn'w  •fi«y-to«l#«oh 
f#iitur«s  with  any  othar  aleotrlo  typawritar  mada  I 

Feature  for  feature,  point  for  point,  compare  the  Smith-Corona 
with  any  other  machine  on  the  market  today.  You’ll  see  why  the 
Smith-Corona  la  not  just  equal,  but  superior  to  every  other  brand ! 
Before  you  buy  an  electric  typewriter,  ask  for  a  demonstration  of 
the  many  exclusive  features  that  make  Smith-Corona  the  sturdiest, 
easlest-to-teach  electric  typewriter  made ! 


Smith-Corona  Electric 
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The  problem  of  trying  to  inter¬ 
est  and  attract  academic  and 
commercial  students  to  the  retailing 
program  has  long  plagued  retailing 
teachers  and  supervisors.  Several 
years  ago,  the  retailing  staff  at  our 
school  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
solve  this  problem. 

We  introduced  a  special  one-term 
junior-executive  training  program.  Its 
purpose  was  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  many  interesting,  challenging  and 
lucrative  positions  available,  and  to 
train  them  for  assuming  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  this  field.  We  hoped,  too,  that 
this  kind  of  orientation  would  arouse 
in  the  students  an  interest  in  pursuing 
additional  retailing  courses  offered  in 
the  regular  program. 

The  first  hurdle  was  to  convince 
the  school  administration  of  the  need, 
practicability,  and  value  of  such  a 
program  to  the  students,  the  school, 
and  the  retailing  community.  It  was 
easily  surmounted;  when  the  facts 
were  presented,  the  administration 
was  quick  to  give  its  support  and  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  project. 

Guidance  Group  Consulted 

This  was  only  the  beginning  be¬ 
cause  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  was  to  obtain  the  active  sup¬ 
port  of  the  guidance  counselors  in 
securing  the  necessary  enrollment. 
The  successful  implementation  and 
development  of  this  program  requiretl 
an  understanding  and  friendly  rapport 
with  the  guidance  group;  without  its 
co-operation,  the  program  probably 
would  not  have  been  initiated  and 
certainly  would  not  have  succeeded. 
Here  again,  our  arguments  prevailed. 

Once  the  guidance  counselors  were 
convinced  as  to  the  value  of  guiding 
academic  and  commercial  students 


into  this  program,  the  next  problem 
was  to  acquaint  the  students  with  and 
orient  them  to  this  special  one-semes¬ 
ter  course.  Our  solution  was  to  have 
retailing  teachers  go  to  the  upper- 
term  homeroom  and  selected  subject 
classes  to  explain  the  purposes  and 
values  of  the  new  course  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  and  distribute  applications  to 
those  who  were  interested.  Because  of 
the  large  number  of  applicants,  the 
course  was  limited  to  seniors  who  had 
achieved  a  good  scholastic  average 
during  their  previous  three  years.  Each 
applicant  was  interviewed  after  his 
record  was  checked,  and  the  class  was 
organized  for  the  selected  group.  We 
hoped  that  if  this  new  course  proved 
to  be  successful,  its  future  would  be 
assured. 

We  developed  a  tentative  course  of 
study  that  has  since  been  continually 
revised.  To  make  the  students  aware 
of  the  many  interesting  and  lucrative 
careers  available  in  retailing,  we  ob¬ 
tain  information  from  various  maga¬ 
zines,  educational  institutions,  retail¬ 
ing  organizations,  and  authorities  in 
this  field.  In  addition,  each  member 
of  the  class  is  assigned  to  interview  a 
store  executive  to  get  his  opinions  on 
the  following: 

1.  What  do  you  think  of  retailing 
as  a  career  for  high  school  graduates? 

2.  What  can  retailing  offer  me? 

3.  What  are  the  starting  jobs  in  re¬ 
tailing? 

4.  What  advice  can  you  give  in  re¬ 
gard  to  entering  this  field? 

5.  What  education  and  training  are 
necessary  to  achieve  success  in  this 
field?  Why? 

This  type  of  report  encourages  stu¬ 
dents  to  use  their  initiative  and  imagi¬ 
nation  in  order  to  get  the  desired 
interviews.  Store  presidents,  branch 


Train  Junior 
Retailing 
Executives 
In  High  School? 


Why  Not? 


This  school  does  if,  In  a  course 
that,  over  a  period  of  years, 
has  become  well  established 

ARNOLD  SCOLNICK 

Thomas  jefferson  H.  S ,  BrooUyn,  N.Y. 


M.\RCH,  1959 
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TRAIN  JUNIOR  RETAILING  EXECUTIVES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL?  WHY  NOT?  (c.ntiiiw*d) 


managers,  personnel  directors,  mer¬ 
chandise  managers,  buyers,  and  train¬ 
ing  directors  of  the  leading  depart¬ 
ment  and  chain  stores  are  some  of 
the  people  interviewed  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  They  give  their  reports,  which 
are  discussed  by  the  class.  A  com¬ 
mittee  culls  information  from  these 
reports  to  use  as  the  basis  for  an 
article  that  is  published  in  the  sch(K)I 
paper  each  year.  These  articles  not 
only  serve  to  publicize  the  course  but 
also  inform  the  student  body  and  other 
teachers  of  the  interesting  and  worth¬ 
while  work  being  done  by  this  class. 

These  are  some  of  our  activities; 

CAREER  CONFERENCES.  The 
group  attends  career  conferences  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  local  colleges  that  offer 
retailing  programs.  The  students  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  retailing  pro¬ 
grams  offered  by  these  two-  and  four- 
year  colleges,  as  well  as  their  en¬ 
trance  requirements  and  tuition  fees. 
CTass  members  are  surprised  and  of¬ 
ten  impressed  by  the  extent  of  the 
college  courses  offered  in  this  field. 
When  they  return  to  class,  they  dis¬ 
cuss  thoroughly  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  attending  each  of 
these  institutions.  Experiences  of  this 
type  help  to  guide  the  students  in 
their  selection  of  a  college. 

STORE  VISITS.  Leading  local  de¬ 
partment  stores  co-operate  with  us 
and  encourage  store  visits  by  the  re¬ 
tailing  group.  This  procedure  not  only 
helps  to  introduce  the  students  to  the 
operation  of  a  department  store  and 
acquaint  them  with  the  stores’  various 
scholarships  and  training  programs 
but  also  serves  to  orient  the  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  as  to  what  the  schcx)!  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  do. 

It  might  be  mentioned  incidentally 
that  as  a  result  of  this  type  of  store- 
school  relationship,  one  of  the  largest 
department  stores  in  the  city  em¬ 
barked  on  a  new  type  of  training 
program  for  high  school  graduates 
that  eventually  leads  to  a  junior-ex¬ 
ecutive  jwsition.  The  succ'ess  of  the 
program  at  this  store  has  prompted 
other  large  stores  to  inaugurate  sim¬ 
ilar  programs.  Former  students  of  the 
special  retailing  course  are  now  in 
this  store’s  “internship”  program  and 
are  progressing  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  store’s  management.  In  fact,  one 
student’s  record  has  been  so  outstand¬ 
ing  that,  within  four  years  after  high 


school  graduation,  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  buyer.  He  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  trainee  in  this 
program  to  achieve  that  goal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  leading  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  other  cities  would 
also  be  interested  in  a  program  of  this 
kind. 

EVALUATION  REPORT.  During 
the  entire  term,  the  class  con.sistently 
engages  in  practical  retailing  projects. 
One  such  project  requires  each  stu¬ 
dent  to  “shop”  a  retail  salesperson  and 
write  up  an  evaluation  report  based  on 
this  experience.  These  reports  are 
read,  analyzed,  and  discussed  by  the 
class.  By  going  through  the  activities 
of  a  “professional  shopper,”  the  stu¬ 
dents  not  only  gain  first-hand  experi¬ 
ence  but  also  learn  why  such  ratings 
are  necessary  and  how  they  are  used 
by  management. 

COMPARISON  SHOPPING  RE¬ 
PORT.  Another  project  requires  each 
student  to  select  an  item  and  “shop” 
three  different  types  of  stores  in  order 
to  determine  its  price.  The  class  dis¬ 
cusses  each  report  and  thoroughly 
analyzed  the  reasons  for  the  reported 
variations  in  price.  Store  price  policies 
then  take  on  greater  meaning  and 
significance  for  the  group;  students 
gain  insight  as  to  the  value  of  these 
reports  to  the  store’s  executives. 

JOB  INSTRUCTION.  On  the  pre¬ 
mise  that  these  junior  executive  hope¬ 
fuls  should  know  how  to  train  and 
teach  others  if  they  themselves  are  to 
l>e  succ'essful,  we  include  in  the  course 
a  unit  on  the  job  instruction  training 
program.  Each  shident  selects  a  spe¬ 
cific  task  that  he  will  teach  to  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  class.  After 
making  a  job  analysis  of  this  task,  the 
student  prot'eeds  to  instruct  his  class¬ 
mate  by  applying  the  principles  and 
procedures  he  has  learned.  The  class 
criticizes  the  student’s  technique  and 
suggests  methods  for  improvement. 

CASE  PROBLEMS,  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  for  executives  to  have  an  under¬ 
standing  of  human  relations.  We  il¬ 
lustrate  many  typical  human-relations 
situations  by  means  of  case  problems. 
The  cases  are  presented  to  the  class 
members,  who  analyze  and  discuss 
them.  As  the  students  gain  an  aware¬ 
ness  that  a  proper  understanding  of 
human  relations  can  improve  em¬ 
ployee  morale  as  well  as  increase 
efficiency  and  productivity  in  a  store. 


they  begin  to  realize  that  the  ability 
to  cope  with  personnel  problems  suc¬ 
cessfully  is  a  very  important  aspect  of 
a  retailing  executive’s  duties. 

ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLIC¬ 
ITY.  In  order  to  familiarize  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  student  body  of  the  school 
with  the  content,  purpose,  and  value 
of  this  course,  each  student  in  the 
class  is  recjuired  to  participate  in  an 
advertising  program  by  addressing 
designated  junior  and  senior  classes. 
These  class  visits  also  enable  the 
speakers  to  distribute  applications  to 
interested  students.  Other  class  mem¬ 
bers  are  assigned  to  explain  to  the 
guidance  counselors  the  value  of  the 
course,  relating  how  it  has  benefited 
them.  Many  of  the  counselors  later 
mention  that  they  are  impressed  by 
what  these  students  have  told  them. 
This  project  is  carried  out  as  part  of 
a  course  unit  in  advertising. 

Our  program  attempts  to  minimize 
academic  situations  and  stress  prac¬ 
tical  projects  that  require  student  ini¬ 
tiative,  planning,  and  eflFort.  These 
nteaningful  activities  prepare  students 
for  a  retailing  career  by  giving  them  a 
clearer  picture  and  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  store  executive’s  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  functions.  Naturally,  they 
also  help  to  make  the  course  more 
interesting. 

A  recent  graduate  of  our  school 
and  former  member  of  this  class 
visited  us  during  open-school  night. 
She  was  an  academic  student  for 
whom  this  course  had  been  the  only 
formal  experience  with  the  retailing 
field.  On  graduation,  she  had  applied 
for  and  obtained  a  job  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  buyer  in  a  large  retail  organiza¬ 
tion.  She  told  us  about  another  girl 
in  the  same  class  who  was  also  work¬ 
ing  as  an  assistant  buyer  and  attend¬ 
ing  college  in  the  evening  in  order  to 
continue  her  retailing  studies.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  no  follow-up  studies  have  as 
yet  been  made  to  determine  how  manv 
other  students  from  our  special  retail¬ 
ing  program  have  entered  this  field  in 
the  New  York  area,  the  largest  re¬ 
tailing  center  in  the  world. 

We  know  that,  for  various  reasons, 
a  great  many  academic  students  do 
not  attend  day  college.  For  such  stu¬ 
dents,  a  course  of  this  kind  is  truly 
exploratorv,  in  that  it  opens  new 
vistas  to  them  in  a  dynamic  field  that 
plays  a  significant  role  in  our  econ¬ 
omy. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


E.  L.  MARIETTA 

Michigan  State  University,  East  Lansing 

^"T^EACHERS,  and  we  in  business 
education  particularly,  constantly 
seem  to  accumulate  notes,  clippings, 
booklets,  and  other  items  on  many 
subjects.  As  a  rule  this  is  not  just  idle 
collection,  either.  Most  of  the  material 
we  keep  is,  or  will  be,  valuable.  Too 
often  much  of  it  is  thrown  into  a 
drawer,  or  a  box,  and  when  we  want 
something  it  requires  an  excavation 
to  find  it. 

Here  is  a  professional  filing  system 
that  works.  It  makes  provision  for 
almost  all  the  important  material  we 
keep  and  yet  is  easy  to  set  up  and 
maintain.  The  time  spent  in  setting  it 
up  in  the  first  place  is  amply  repaid 
by  the  convenience  of  locating  desired 
material. 

First,  you  will  need  100  file  folders, 
numbered  from  00  to  99  for  your 
filing  cabinet.  The  first  digit  will  iden¬ 
tify  the  courses  you  teach  or  work 
with,  the  second  the  type  of  material 
filed. 

Each  of  the  ten  major  groups, 
identified  by  the  first  digit,  is  sub¬ 
divided  further.  The  second  digit  has 
the  same  meaning  under  any  of  the 
major  divisions. 

For  example,  bulletin  board  items 
about  an  application  letter  will  be 
found  in  folder  24.  The  first  digit,  2, 
shows  it  concerns  “English,  business 
writing,  letters.”  The  second  digit,  4, 
shows  it  is  "visual  aids.”  For  filing  a 
shorthand  test  for  the  second  semester, 
look  under  the  major  groups  and  see 
that  the  first  digit  for  “shorthand  and 


transcription”  is  7.  For  the  second 
digit,  you  see  that  number  7  is  “tests.” 
Your  shorthand  test  goes  in  folder  77. 

If  you  are  in  a  business  teacher 
training  school,  you  may  want  to  re¬ 
verse  the  first  and  second  digits.  That 
is,  it  may  be  more  important  for  you 
to  class  the  type  of  material  in  the 
major  groups  and  then  subdivide  these 
according  to  subject  matter.  With  this 
arrangement  all  tests  would  be  in  the 
70’s,  and  the  second  digit  would  show 
the  subject.  A  bookkeeping  test,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  in  folder  71,  whereas 
folder  72  would  contain  an  English 
test. 

However,  for  most  business  teachers 
the  first  plan  is  better.  For  any  given 
course,  all  the  materials  are  together. 
Thus,  all  oflBce  practice  materials 
would  be  in  the  40’s,  all  typewriting 
materials  in  the  80’s,  and  all  general 
business  materials  in  the  30’s. 

To  make  this  system  of  filing  your 
teaching  materials  operate,  youll  want 
to  make  a  copy  of  whichever  key  best 
fits  your  needs.  You  may  even  want 

First  Digit  (Major  Groups) 

0-  Co-curricular  activities 

1-  Accounting,  bookkeeping,  math 

2-  English,  business  writing,  letters 

3-  Basic  business,  general  business, 

consumer  education,  geogra¬ 
phy,  economics,  business  law 

4-  Office  practice,  tiling,  machines 

5-  Office  management 

6-  Salesmanship,  retailing,  market¬ 

ing,  distributive  education 

7-  Shorthand  and  transcription 

8-  Typewriting 

9-  Miscellaneous 


to  substitute  subjects  different  from 
the  ones  suggested.  If,  after  careful 
thought,  you  find  that  changes  will 
help  you,  make  them.  Then  tape  this 
key  you  have  just  made  (or  cut  from 
this  page)  to  an  8%  by  11-inch  card. 
Place  the  card— the  key  to  your  filing 
system— in  the  front  of  your  top  file 
drawer  so  that  it  will  be  handy.  Some 
teachers  may  want  to  tape  this  key  to 
the  outside  of  the  top  drawer  under  a 
piece  of  clear  plastic  from  a  stencil 
cover. 

Your  file  may  become  so  full  that 
one  folder  for  each  subject  item  may 
not  be  enough.  Then  you  will  want 
guides  to  separate  your  folders.  These 
guides  will  need  numbers  from  00  to 
99,  just  as  the  folders  did.  When  you 
have,  for  example,  six  different  tests 
for  a  bookkeeping  class,  you  can  place 
each  test  in  a  separate  folder  and  file 
all  of  them  behind  guide  17— book¬ 
keeping  tests.  On  the  tab  of  each 
folder  you  may  want  to  give  further 
identification:  “Test  1— First  Six 
( Continued  on  page  31 ) 


-0  Bibliographies 

-I  Philosophy,  objectives,  justifica¬ 
tion,  history 

-2  Courses  of  study,  curricula 
-3  Text  material 
-A  Objective  devices,  visual  aids 
-5  Methods,  classroom  procedures 
and  techniques,  remedial  tech¬ 
niques 

-6  Equipment 
-7  Tests 

-8  Teachers  manuals  and  keys 
-9  Guidance  material 


Second  Digit  (Subdivisions) 
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CALVIN  KiNNEDY 

Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater 


TEACH  CALCULATOR  THEORY 

TO  HELP  TRAIN 
COMPUTER  OPERATORS 


Show  students  the  WHY  of  subtraction  and  division  on  the  key-driven  calculator 


A  LTHOUGH  MANY  SKILLS  are  necessary  for  workers 
in  automatic  computer  systems,  a  knowledge  of  the 
operation  of  the  key-driven  calculator  can  be  useful. 

Operation  of  the  key-driven  calculator  develops  one 
skill  that  is  necessary  to  understand  die  basic  operation 
of  a  computer.  TTiis  is  a  knowledge  of  complements. 

Since  the  adding  of  complements  is  the  process  by  which 
division  and  subtraction  are  performed  on  the  calculator, 
the  student  should  have  a  good  understanding  of  com¬ 
plements  by  the  time  he  has  learned  these  two  processes. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with 
many  students  in  a  business  machines  course;  they  learn 
the  routine  steps  involved  in  dividing  and  subtracting  but 
do  not  learn  the  basic  theory  behind  these  steps.  They 
know  the  “how”  but  not  the  “why.”  Perhaps  one  reason 
for  this  is  the  teacher’s  lack  of  thorough  knowledge  of 
what  is  actually  involved  in  dividing  and  subtracting  on 
the  machine.' 

The  following  discussion  of  the  basic  theory  of  how  the 
key-driven  calculator  performs  the  subtracting  and  divid¬ 
ing  operations  should  help  the  business  machines  teacher 
to  understand  these  processes  better.  This  understanding 
might  suggest  some  ways  in  which  he  can  simplify  the 
teaching  of  the  processes. 

It  may  not  be  advisable  to  teach  all  business  machines 
students  the  complete  theory  of  division  and  subtraction. 
Some  students  probably  lack  the  ability  to  comprehend 
this  sort  of  thing  and,  as  a  result,  may  become  confused 
by  the  entire  explanation.  They  might  be  able  to  memorize 
the  steps  involved  in  the  operations  and  perform  these 
steps  satisfactorily;  however,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
such  students  do  not  have  a  complete  understanding  of 
division  and  subtraction  on  the  key-driven  calculator. 

Any  students  who  hope  some  day  to  work  with  com¬ 
puters,  though,  should  be  given  the  complete  theory 
presentation. 

SINCE  addition  is  the  only  basic  operation  performed 
on  the  key-driven  calculator,  multiplication,  subtraction, 
and  division  must  be  performed  by  addition  also.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  how  multiplication  is  repeated  addition,  but 
it  is  more  difficult  to  understand  how  subtraction  and  divi¬ 
sion  can  be  carried  out  by  adding.  This  is  done  by  adding 
the  complements. 


The  complement  of  a  number  is  the  difference  between 
that  number  and  the  next  higher  power  of  ten.  Thus,  the 
complement  of  62  is  100  minus  62,  or  38;  and  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  182  is  1000  minus  182,  or  818.  In  order  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  figuring  of  the  complements  mentally,  they  are 
written  on  the  keys  of  the  calculator.  The  small  numbers 
are  used  to  find  the  complement  automatically.  This  will 
be  shown  in  the  examples  below. 

Subtraction 

Subtraction  on  the  key-driven  calculator  can  best  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  working  through  some  problems.  To  subtract 
62  from  82: 

A.  Add  82  into  the  machine  register. 

B.  Place  your  fingers  on  the  keys  for  tfie 
complement  of  62.  This  is  done  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  small  numbers  for  62  less  1  (small 
61).  Notice  that  you  are  actually  hold¬ 
ing  your  fingers  on  38. 

C.  Depress  these  keys.  You  have  added  38 
into  the  machine.  The  answer  is  too  large 
by  100;  therefore,  some  method  must 
be  used  to  reduce  the  answer  by  this 
amount. 

D.  Although  different  types  of  machines 
have  different  methods  of  reducing  the 
answer  by  100,  the  one  method  that  can 
be  used  on  all  machines  is  to  depress 
several  of  the  nines  immediately  to  the 
left  of  the  second  row.  This  will  isolate 
the  irrelevant  1  and  show  the  true  ans¬ 
wer. 

Assume  that  we  wish  to  subtract  182  from  962: 

A.  Add  962  into  the  machine  register. 

B.  Place  your  fingers  on  small  182  less  1 
(small  181),  which  is  actually  818  (the 
c*omplement  of  182). 

C.  Depress  the  keys  and  add  818  into  the 
machine.  The  answer  is  too  large  by 
1000. 

D.  Depress  several  of  the  nines  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  left  of  the  third  row.  This 
isolates  the  number  one  and  shows  the 
correct  answer. 


82—62=20 

(A)  82 

(B)  38 

(C)  120 

(D)  9999 

1000020  • 


%2— 182=780 

(A)  962 

(B)  818 

(C)  1780 

(D)  9999 

10000780 
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Subtraction  on  the  key-driven  calculator  can  be  sum¬ 
marized  by  the  following  formula: 

Remainder  =  Minuend  -t-  Complement  of  subtrahend  —  Next 
power  of  ten  higher  than  the  subtrahend 

The  entire  operation  can  be  summarized  in  sentence 
form  as  follows:  The  complement  of  the  subtrahend  is 
added  to  the  minuend.  The  result  is  the  remainder  plus 
the  next  power  of  ten  higher  than  the  subtrahend  (10, 
100,  1000,  etc,).  The  nines  to  the  left  of  the  subtrahend 
are  depressed  to  isolate  the  correct  remainder. 

Subtraction  on  a  key-driven  calculator  has  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail  because  a  thorough  imderstanding  of 
this  theory  will  simplify  the  understanding  of  division. 

Division 

Since  division  is  just  repeated  subtraction,  most  of  the 
principles  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  apply  to 
division  on  the  key-driven  calculator  also.  There  are  s(xne 
basic  differences,  however,  between  dividing  and  subtract¬ 
ing'  on  the  machine. 

To  divide  144  by  12: 

A.  Add  144  into  the  left  of  the  machine 
and  set  the  decimal  where  it  belongs. 

B.  Place  your  fingers  at  the  extreme  left 
of  the  machine  on  the  keys  that  represent 
the  complement  of  12  (Small  11).  You 
are  actually  holding  your  fingers  on  88. 
Look  immediately  below  your  fingers  at 
the  answer  dial;  this  is  the  number  (14) 
into  which  you  will  be  dividing  12. 

C.  Depress  the  two  keys.  You  have  added 
88  into  the  machine.  You  have  actually 
subtracted  12  from  14,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  is  2;  but  the  remainder  is  too  large 
by  100. 

But  in  division  the  remainder  is  not  re¬ 
duced  by  100  as  it  would  be  in  sub¬ 
traction.  Instead,  the  number  to  the  left 
of  the  true  remainder  is  left  in  the  regis¬ 
ter  in  order  to  show  the  number  of  sub¬ 
traction  that  have  been  made;  therefore, 
this  number  is  really  a  part  of  the  quo¬ 
tient, 

D.  Since  12  will  not  divide  into  2,  you 
must  now  move  one  column  to  the  right, 
just  as  you  would  move  your  figuring  to 
the  right  in  performing  division  with  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper.  After  you  move  to  the 
right,  you  will  notice  that  you  are  now 
dividing  12  into  24. 

E.  Depress  the  keys  and  subtract  12  from 
24.  Twelve  will  go  into  24  once  and  leave 
12. 

F.  Twelve  will  divide  into  12  once  again, 
so  depress  the  keys  once  more.  There  is 
no  remainder  now,  so  the  answer  is  12 
as  shown  on  the  answer  dials. 

To  divide  21,714  by  77: 

A.  Add  21,714  into  the  left  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  set  the  decimal  marker  where 
it  belongs.  Place  your  fingers  on  the  small 
77  less  1  (small  70).  Look  below  your 
fingers  to  the  first  two  numbers  in  the 
dividend  on  the  answer  dials.  You  will 
notice  that  77  will  not  divide  into  21. 


Therefore,  you  must  move  to  the  right 
as  you  would  in  dividing  with  pencil  and 
paper. 

B.  You  are  now  actually  dividing  77  into 
217.  If  you  depress  the  keys  for  77,  you 
will  have  to  keep  up  with  what  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  each  time.  This  would  prove 

difficult  because,  as  you  depress  each  21,714-7-77=282 
key,  the  answer  continues  to  increase 
while  the  remainder  continues  to  decrease. 

Therefore,  the  combining  of  the  answer 
and  the  remainder  creates  confusion. 

There  is  a  short  cut  to  eliminate  all  of 
this.  The  number  2  on  the  answer  dial  at 
the  left  of  the  fingers  indicates  that  77 
will  definitely  go  into  217  two  times.  This 
number  2  is  already  part  of  your  answer; 
however  you  have  not  subtracted  77  from 
217  any  times.  You  must,  then,  subtract 
77  two  times  to  allow  your  number  of 
strokes  to  "catch  up"  with  your  answer. 

C. -D.  Depress  the  keys  for  77  two  times. 

You  have  now  "caught  up”  with  your 
answer,  so  you  may  ignore  your  answer 
since  it  indicates  two  and  you  have  de¬ 
pressed  the  keys  two  times.  Look  to  the 
numbers  on  the  answer  dials  below  your 
fingers,  and  you  will  see  that  77  will  not 
divide  into  63. 

E.  You  must  now  move  to  the  right  one 
column  with  your  fingers.  This  time  you 
are  dividing  77  into  631.  You  are  again 
confronted  with  the  situation  where  it 
would  be  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the 
remainder  after  each  subtraction.  There¬ 
fore  you  may  again  use  this  short  cut. 

The  number  6  to  the  left  of  your  fingers, 
which  is  really  part  of  your  answer,  al¬ 
ready  indicates  that  77  will  divide  into 
631  six  times. 

F. -G.  Depress  your  keys  for  77  six  times. 

You  will  notice  that  the  number  6  to  the 
left  of  your  fingers  on  the  answer  dial 
has  now  moved  up  to  7,  so  you  haven’t 
really  “caught  up”  with  your  answer  yet. 

H.  Depress  the  keys  once  more.  You  have 
now  subtracted  7  times  and  the  answer 
shows  7  at  the  left.  You  may  now  ignore 
the  answer  and  divide  77  into  92,  which 
is  below  your  fingers  on  the  answer  dials. 

I.  Depress  the  keys  for  77  once.  Seventy- 
seven  will  divide  into  92  once,  leaving  a 
remainder  of  15. 

J.  You  must  now  move  to  the  right  again, 
and  this  time  you  are  dividing  77  into 
154.  You  have  the  number  1  to  the  left 
of  your  fingers,  so  you  may  once  more 
use  the  short  cut. 

K.  Depress  the  keys  once  to  "catch  up” 
with  the  answer  of  1. 

L.  Depress  the  keys  and  divide  77  into 
the  number  77  which  is  on  the  answer 
dials  below  your  fingers.  There  is  no  re¬ 
mainder  now,  so  the  answer  is  282. 

(  Continued  on  page  3S ) 


144-^12=12 


(A) 

144 

(B) 

88 

(C) 

1024 

(D) 

88 

(E) 

1112 

(F) 

88 

1200 

(A) 

(B) 

(C) 


(D) 

(E) 

(F) 


(G) 

(H) 

(I) 
(I) 

(K) 

(L) 


21714 

23 

240 

23 

2631 

23 

2654 

23 

2677 

23 

2700 

23 

2723 

23 

2746 

23 

2769 

23 

2792 

23 

28154 

23 

28177 

23 

28200 
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FRANCOIS  PASQUALINI 


I  Tried  My  Hand  at  Court  Reporting 

(and  it  almost  froze) 


NOTE:  The  author  is  a  bilingual 
writer  and  stenographer  whose  work 
has  appeared  in  BEW  several  times. 
The  episode  he  describes  here  oc¬ 
curred  in  his  native  France. 

A  FEW  MONTHS  AGO,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  stenographic 
life,  I  reported  court  proceedings. 

Prior  to  this  entirely  new  experi¬ 
ence,  I  had  already  worked  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  stenographer,  bilingual  (French- 
English)  stenographer,  and  press 
stenographer.  Although  I  had  once 
reported  a  junior-executive  conven¬ 
tion  and  had  also  used  shorthand  for 
a  number  of  years  in  my  part-time 
activity  as  a  free-lance  writer,  I  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  report 
court  proceedings. 

You  can  imagine  how  excited  I 
was  when  a  shorthand  reporter  friend 
of  mine,  who  knew  how  interested  I 
have  always  been  in  anything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  stenographic  art, 
called  me  up  and  asked  me  whether 
I  would  like  to  do  this  kind  of  job. 
He  explained  that  he  had  unwitting¬ 
ly  scheduled  two  shorthand  reporting 
commitments  on  the  same  date,  at 
the  same  time,  in  different  locations. 
How  would  I  like  to  replace  him  on 
one  of  the  jobs? 


Like?  Why,  this  was  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  test  my  maximum  steno¬ 
graphic  ability,  and  I  wasn’t  going  to 
pass  it  up.  I  said  I’d  be  glad  to  help 
him  out,  provided  he  managed  to 
obtain  the  necessary  leave  of  absence 
from  my  regular  employer.  This  was 
easily  arranged. 

The  next  morning,  I  was  sitting  at 
the  shorthand  reporter’s  desk  in  a 
huge,  unheated  courtroom,  blue¬ 
handed  from  the  cold,  and  worrying 
about  how  my  stiff  fingers  would 
find  the  flexibility  required  to  do  the 
strenuous  precision  job  that  lay  ahead 
of  me. 

When  I  mentioned  the  chill  in  the 
course  of  a  friendly  chat  with  a  near¬ 
by  official  before  the  proceedings 
started,  he  explained  that  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  regulations  did  not  provide  for 
heating  of  the  building  until  mid- 
November,  and  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  that  anyone  could  do  about 
the  cold  but  endure  it.  Of  course, 
the  other  people  in  the  courtroom 
didn’t  mind  the  low  temperature  so 
much— they  could  stick  their  hands 
into  their  pockets  or  put  on  their 
gloves.  But  I  was  there  to  write,  and 
write  fast. 

While  I  worried  about  the  creep¬ 
ing  chill  that  almost  paralyzed  my 


hand  muscles,  the  three  judges  came 
in.  All  the  noise  that  had  filled  the 
room  suddenly  died  down.  Every¬ 
body  rose  and  bowed  his  head  slight¬ 
ly  in  the  direction  of  the  judges’ 
bench,  and  I  felt  extremely  conspic¬ 
uous  as  I  caught  on  to  the  unfamiliar 
rite  a  bit  late  and  complied  out  of 
step. 

In  a  matter  of  seconds,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  under  way,  and  my 
half-frozen  right  hand  was  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  terrific  avalanche 
of  words  that  started  pouring  out  of 
the  attorneys’  mouths. 

I  had  worked  for  fast-talking  men 
before.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  businessmen  I  had  taken  dicta¬ 
tion  from  were  rapid-fire  Parisians 
who  rattled  off  letters  at  tremendous 
speeds.  But  these  attorneys  certainly 
beat  them  all.  Besides,  I  had  always 
done  my  fast  business  “takes”  in  well- 
heated  offices,  whereas  this  was  like 
working  in  a  cave  hollowed  out  of 
an  iceberg. 

But  I  was  there  and  had  to  do  the 
best  job  I  could.  I  strained  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  keep  my  nerve  centers  send¬ 
ing  those  vital  impulses  into  my 
numbed  fingers  in  order  to  produce 
a  constant  flow  of  stenographic  sym¬ 
bols.  (Continued  on  page  32) 
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Readin\ 
TYPIN’, 
and  ’Rithmetic 


JOHN  L.  ROWE 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks 


Part  3:  RESULTS  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 


j\  T  THE  END  of  the  eight-week  session  of  typing 
on  Smith-Corona  portable  electric  machines, 
the  average  speed  attained  on  1 -minute  timed  wri¬ 
tings  by  the  third-  and  fourth-graders  in  our  ex¬ 
perimental  group  was  42  words  a  minute.  The  high¬ 
est  speed  attained  was  80  warn  and  the  lowest  was 
25  warn.  (These  speed  scores  are  figured  on  the  , 
5-stroke  word  count— a  standard  method  for  figuring 
typewriting  rates.) 

Many  timed  writings  were  given,  but  the  results 
of  three  of  them  will  suffice  to  show  the  students’ 
growth  and  attainments  at  different  intervals. 

The  first  official  new-matter  timed  writing— using 
a  sentence  of  50  strokes  (ten  words)— was  given  on 
July  8,  after  15  days  of  instruction.  The  class’s  aver¬ 
age  speed  at  that  time  was  23  warn.  On  July  18, 
after  23  days  of  instruction,  the  average  speed  at¬ 
tained— again  on  a  new-matter  sentence  of  ten  5- 
stroke  words— was  34  warn.  The  final  test,  on  new 
matter  of  a  similar  type,  was  given  on  August  6, 
after  33  hours  of  instruction.  At  that  time,  the  aver¬ 
age  rate  was  42  warn. 

The  students  typed  each  sentence  test  repetitively 
and  by  touch,  keeping  their  eyes  on  the  textbook 
at  all  times.  Advance  practice  on  these  sentences 
was  not  permitted. 

The  touch  speeds  that  these  voungsters  achieved, 
after  eight  weeks  of  instruction,  compare  favorably 
with  those  attained  by  groups  taking  typewriting  in 
high  schools,  colleges,  and  business  schools. 

The  average  number  of  errors  for  the  test  given 
on  July  8  was  less  than  one  a  minute  (.825).  On 
July  18,  the  error  rating  was  1.185.  On  August  6 
it  was  1.777.  (The  increase  in  errors  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  test  is  a  normal  pattern  of  growth  in  skill 
development  at  this  stage  of  typing.)  In  the  type¬ 
writing  field,  this  is  an  excellent  accuracy  rating 
achievement,  It  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  electric  machines  were  used.  Less  physical 


activity  is  involved  in  striking  the  keys  on  an  electric 
typewriter;  this  contributes  to  greater  physical  re¬ 
laxation,  which  in  turn  results  in  fewer  errors. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  the  rates 
given  here  were  class  averages,  several  individual 
.students  attained  speeds  ranging  in  the  5()’s,  6()’s, 
and  70’s.  Similarly,  at  least  a  third  of  the  students 
typed  for  a  full  minute  without  making  a  single 
error. 

If  the  course  had  continued  for  a  longer  period 
of  time,  3-  and  5-minute  timed  writings  would  have 
been  given  and  a  more  accurate  judgment  of  tnie 
typing  rates  would  probably  have  lx*en  possible.  In 
typical  typewriting  classes,  however,  the  longer 
timed  writings  are  generally  ixrstponed  until  after 
the  first  two  months  of  instruction.  There  is  every 
reason  to  assume  that  this  class  would  have  followed 
the  pattern  of  regular  high  sch(K)l  and  college  clas.ses 
and  achieved  only  slightly  lower  rates  on  3-  and  5- 
minute  tests  than  on  1 -minute  writings. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  typing  scores 
achieved  with  the  longhand  rates  (see  table  Irelow). 
The  average  handwriting  speed  of  the  24  students 


Hand¬ 

Hand¬ 

Student 

writing 

Typing 

Student 

writing 

Typing 

No. 

Speed 

Speed 

No. 

Speed 

Speed 

1 

15 

80 

13 

15 

42 

2 

7 

69 

14 

11 

37 

3 

14 

67 

15 

7 

35 

4 

12 

65 

16 

7 

.34 

5 

17 

57 

17 

11 

.32 

6 

14 

46 

18 

11 

.32 

7 

15 

51 

19 

11 

30 

8 

5 

55 

20 

5 

29 

9 

20 

42 

21 

11 

28 

10 

11 

41 

22 

12 

27 

11 

8 

41 

23 

9 

27 

12 

12 

39 

24 

8 

25 
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who  participated  in  the  study  was  11.6  warn.  These  com¬ 
parative  scores  are  dramatic  and  are  all  the  more  significant 
when  one  considers  the  greater  accuracy  and  readability 
of  typewritten  material. 

Growth  in  fho  Learning  Process 

Using  tyi)ewriting  as  a  medium  for  promoting  the 
learning  prtrcess  was  one  of  the  two  major  objectives  of 
this  study.  Although  the  eight-week  instruction  period 
was  short  in  comparison  with  standard  typewriting  classes 
of  thirty-eight  weeks,  the  results  of  this  experimental  study 
make  it  clear  that  the  medium  of  the  electric  typewriter 
was  res^Minsible  for  significant  growth  in  certain  aspects 
of  the  learning  process. 

The  experimental  group  (the  group  studying  typewrit¬ 
ing)  actually  increased  seven  months  in  vocabulary  de¬ 
velopment— in  eight  weeks!  This  increase— equivalent  to 
seven-ninths  of  a  school  year— is  a  spectacular  growth  in 
a  most  important  area  of  learning.  The  control  group  (the 
one  not  studying  typing)  showed  a  loss  of  three  months 
in  vocabulary  development,  probably  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  not  involved  in  vocabulary-building 
activities.  The  experimental  students’  growth  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  one  subject— in  this  case,  typing— in  fifty 
minutes  a  day  for  the  short  period  of  eight  weeks. 

The  experimental  group  increased  four  months  in  read¬ 
ing  comprehension.  Elementary'  education  specialists  state 
that  this  is  a  very  significant  attainment;  it  was  probably 
the  result  of  the  very  exacting  reading  patterns  required 
for  the  mastery'  of  typewriting,  which  involves  reading 
for  word  detail  and  perception  as  well  as  for  meaning. 
The  control  group  lost  one  month  in  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion,  a  loss  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  fact  that  their 
summer  activities  included  little  reading. 

Both  groups  gained  equally  in  their  motor  dexterity, 
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altnou)^  ine  aiiiuuiit  or  gam  was  not  significant  enough 
to  warrant  drawing  any  definite  conclusions. 

In  other  phases  of  the  learning  process,  the  experimen¬ 
tal  group  showed  very  little  gain;  and  in  some  instances 
there  was  a  loss.  There  just  wasn’t  enough  time  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  specific  exercises  and  drills  that  would  have  im¬ 
proved  these  other  facets  of  learning.  It  should  be  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  that  the  experimental  group’s  loss  in 
certain  learning  processes  was  far  less  than  that  of  the 
control  group. 

It  became  increasingly  apparent  that,  if  a  nine-month 
period  were  provided,  a  truly  spectacular  growth,  not 
only  in  typewriting  but  in  learning  as  well,  would  result 
from  the  study  of  typewriting  in  the  elementary  school. 

Longhand  Writing  Speed 

The  comment  has  frequently  been  made  that  the  use  of 
the  typewriter  in  elementary  schools  would  hinder  hand¬ 
writing  development.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
control  group  experienced  a  significant  loss  in  longhand 
writing  speed  compared  with  the  minor  loss  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  group.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if,  during  the 
regular  school  year,  students  had  instruction  in  both  long- 
hand  writing  and  typewriting,  their  longhand  would  im¬ 
prove— for  two  reasons: 

1.  The  typewriter  could  be  used  to  facilitate  getting 
assignments  done.  With  the  pressure  of  time,  typing  would 
make  it  possible  to  achieve  more.  Longhand  deteriorates 
with  extended  use;  and  when  teachers  require  many 
assignments  written  in  longhand,  legibility  suffers.  If  stu¬ 
dents  could  prepare  their  assignments  on  the  typewriter, 
the  ease  and  speed  of  writing  would  enable  them  to 
“ease  up”  on  their  handwriting. 

2.  The  exact  formation  of  letters  appearing  on  type¬ 
written  material  contributes  to  a  more  exact  formation 
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of  longhand  characters.  Although  we  are  not  sure  that 
longhand  would  improve  through  the  study  of  typewriting, 
we  are  reasonably  confident  that  there  would  at  least  be 
little  or  no  deterioration. 

Also,  in  conjunction  with  handwriting,  it  .should  be 
mentioned  that,  if  a  regular  period  were  given  each  day 
to  longhand  instruction,  students  could  concentrate  on 
greater  legibility. 

Social  Loarnings 

Throughout  the  eight-week  period,  students  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  opportunities  to  use  their  typewriting  skill  in 
activities  that  could  be  classified  as  s(x;ial  learnings.  Here 
are  some  of  the  social  uses  to  which  they  put  the  type¬ 
writer: 

1.  The  students  learned  to  type  actual  letters.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  week  of  instruction,  the  correct  letter 
style  for  social  correspondence  was  presented,  and  each 
student  typed  a  letter  to  his  or  her  parents.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  read  these  letters  and  to  note  their  attractive¬ 
ness  of  form.  The  many  class  visitors  commented  on  the 
youngsters’  rapid  mastery  of  letter  styling  and  setup.  It 
was  necessary  to  give  directions  but  once;  the  students 
followed  them  implicitly.  They  were  all  able  to  produce 
“mailable”  letters  during  the  same  class  period.  . 

About  a  week  later,  a  business-letter  style  was  presented. 
The  interest  shown  in  typing  business  letters  was  most 
rewarding.  Most  of  the  letters  produced  by  the  small-fry 
typists  could  actually  have  been  sent  from  a  business  office. 
The  acquisition  of  this  type  of  social  learning  at  this  age 
level  is  particularly  significant.  Don’t  we  adults  often  sell 
short  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  younger  children? 

2.  The  students  learned  to  design  typewriter  art  pic¬ 
tures  by  cut-out  methods.  This  simple  process  was  mas¬ 
tered  in  one  class  period.  Some  of  the  pictures  they  pro¬ 
duced  could  well  be  used  as  Christmas  card  designs. 
They  clamored  for  more  artyping  activity. 

3.  A  considerable  portion  of  class  time  was  given  over 
to  the  development  of  the  typewriter  as  a  tool  of  literacy. 
Topics  for  composition  at  the  typewriter  were  suggested 
to  the  students.  These  are  some  of  their  interesting— and 
unedited— compositions : 


LOVE 

Lo\e  is  a  nice  thing.  Some  people  take  out  dates 
and  the  girl  spends  all  of  the  boy’s  money.  After  they 
have  spent  all  of  the  boy’s  money  they  go  home  and  sit 
in  the  car  for  a  while  and  talk  and  the  boy  says  the 
wrong  thing  and  the  girl  slaps  him  in  the  face  and  gets 
out  of  the  car. 


GOD 

There  is  only  one  person  in  this  world  that  can  do 
anything  to  help  us  and  that  is  God.  Our  mothers  and 
fathers  can  help  us  too,  but  those  are  just  little  things 
and  God  really  helps  them  help  us.  We  should  be  very 
thankful  that  we  have  mothers  and  fathers.  All  the 
clothes  we  have  and  the  food  we  get  is  all  of  God’s 
help.  We  always  should  pray  and  then  he  can  help  you. 
He  loves  everyone  in  this  world  no  matter  if  they  are 
good  or  bad.  That  is  what  Go<l  does  for  us. 

RAIN 

Sometimes  I  look  out  my  window  and  see  lain.  Last 
night  I  heard  rain  and  thunder  thumping  on  the  roof 
and  did  it  ever  make  a  lot  of  noise.  I  got  so  mad  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  noisy  and  I  was  tired.  I  laid  in  bed  for 
about  half  an  hour.  When  I  finally  got  to  sleep.  Mom 
came  in  and  slammed  down  the  windows  so  the  rain 
wouldn’t  get  in  and  woke  me  up  so  I  just  gave  up  and 
went  to  sleep. 

LOVE 

Love  is  a  very  wonderful  thing.  Love  is  wonderful 
because  it  makes  people  want  to  fall  in  love  and  marry 
each  other.  I  like  love  because  it  makes  people  love 
you.  Just  in  September  my  aunt  is  going  to  get  married 
and  to  a  very  nice  man  too.  'The  reason  I  can’t  wait  for 
the  wedding  is  that  our  whole  fam’ly  get  to  go  to  the 
wedding  and  besides  I  want  to  decorate  their  car.  I 
have  already  threatened  my  aunt  that  I  am  going  to 
buy  some  rice  soon. 

LOVE 

Love  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  You  should  not 
hate.  God  loves  you.  This  is  true.  You  should  love 
everyone.  This  is  a  Bible  Verse:  John  1:48  God  is  love. 
God  made  You  and  Me  and  Love. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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RfADIN',  TYPIN', 
AND  'RITHMniC 

(contiNu*«l) 


GRADUATES  of  the  experimental  class  take  part  in  commencement  exercises 


BIRDS 

I  like  birds.  I  like  the  Cardinal.  The  Cardinal  is 
the  state  bird  of  Virginia.  I  once  caught  a  Cardinal. 

I  named  it  Redy  because  he  was  so  red.  Once  we 
were  going  for  a  walk  in  the  park.  He  saw  another 
Cardinal  that  was  a  girl.  He  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Whenever  we  went  down  to  the  park  he  saw  her.  And 
then  one  day  he  was  missing.  I  went  down  to  the 
park  and  saw  him  up  in  a  tree  with  the  girl. 

These  compositions  are  unique  in  that  they  are  extem¬ 
poraneous.  Every  efiFort  was  made  to  have  the  youngsters 
express  their  thoughts  on  the  typewriter  just  as  the  ideas 
occurred  to  them. 

4.  The  students  were  given  an  opportunity  to  compose 
poetry  directly  at  the  typewriter.  Here  is  an  extempo¬ 
raneous  poem  by  a  girl  only  nine  years  old: 

BOYS 

Boys  are  a  waste  of 
money. 

Why  do  mothers  call 
them  honey? 

The  answer  to  that  I 
do  not  know, 

.  Co  outside,  now  and 

play  in  the  snow. 

Why  do  mothers  love 
the  boys. 

That  always  make  a 
lot  of  noise? 

The  answer  to  that  I 
do  not  know. 

Go  away  now  and  play 
with  your  toys. 


What  are  the  values  of 
having  boys. 

When  they  won’t  even  go 
and  play  with  their  toys? 

General  Summary 

The  University  of  North  I>akota  has  been  privileged  to 
conduct  this  exp)erimental  project,  and  the  Department 
of  Business  Education  is  grateful  to  Smith-Corona-Mar- 
chant  for  providing  funds  for  the  development  of  new 
concepts  in  the  field  of  education.  There  were  many  re¬ 
warding  outcomes.  The  fact  that  students  learned  to  type 
by  touch  is  sufiRcient  justification  for  offering  typewriting 
in  the  early  elementary  grades,  and  this  was  the  original 
primary  objective  of  the  experiment.  However,  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  there  were  definite  evidences  of  improvement  in 
the  learning  process  added  educational  significance  to  the 
study. 

This  experiment  had  limitations  that  should,  in  all  fair¬ 
ness,  be  acknowledged.  First,  it  lasted  for  only  a  limited 
p>eriod  of  time.  Directed  effort  for  the  improvement  of 
spelling,  capitalization,  and  punctuation  would  probably 
have  been  much  more  effective  if  the  course  had  been 
extended.  Secondly,  the  results  of  an  experiment  involving 
only  24  students  should  not  be  considered  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence.  A  much  larger  number  would  be  needed  to  validate 
the  findings  completely. 

Nevertheless,  the  results  achieved  provide  evidence  of 
definite  importance.  Now  that  a  beginning  has  been  made, 
it  is  hoped  that  studies  with  larger  experimental  control 
groups  will  be  undertaken  to  validate  fully  the  contention 
that  youngsters  can  profit  in  many  ways  from  the  study 
of  typewriting, 

(This  aiiicle  concludes  the  series) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


Compiled  by 
WILLIAM  C.  KNAAK 

White  Bear  Lake  (Minnesota)  Area  High  School 


DEVICES 
DESIGNED 
FOR 

DISTRIBUTIVE 

EDUCATION 


SEND  A  NUMBER  of  students  downtown 
on  a  “shopping  trip.”  Instruct  them  to  go  into 
stores  singly,  acting  as  regular  customers 
and  buying  something  if  they  actually  need 
it.  They  are  to  observe  everything  their  sales¬ 
man  does— right  and  wrong.  Immediately 

INVITE  TWO  seasoned  salesmen  to  put  on 
a  selling  demonstration.  Have  them  bring  an 
item  directly  from  their  store  to  the  class¬ 
room.  One  salesman  acts  as  the  potential 
customer  and  presents  many  of  the  objections 
that  he  has  heard  from  customers  when  he 

TAKE  OFF  YOUR  jacket  and  toss  it  on  the 
nearest  table.  Then  say,  “Okay,  let’s  see  you 
put  my  jacket  on  display.”  This  situation  offers 
a  natural  opening  for  introducing  the  basic 
principles  of  display,  or  reviewing  them  if 

USE  THIS  after  students  have  had  background 
work  in  meeting  objections  and  have  taken 
part  in  a  sales  demonstration  emphasizing  this. 
A  student  is  asked  to  prepare  a  sales  talk 
for  which  the  teacher  will  be  the  customer 
and  which  will  be  tape-recorded.  The  student 
is  told  the  instructor  will  raise  objections,  but 
he  is  not  told  what  those  objections  will  be. 
Actual  merchandise  is  used,  so  the  student 
cannot  make  fictitious  statements  about  price 
and  quality. 

As  the  demonstration  progresses,  the  in¬ 
structor-customer  raises  his  planned  objections. 

BRING  TWELVE  SPOOLS  of  thread  to  class 
and  place  them  on  your  desk.  Arrange  them 
in  three  groups.  The  first  group  should  include 
eight  spools;  these  are  marked  “cost.”  The  next 
three  spools  are  marked  “operating  expenses.” 
The  final  spool  is  marked  “net  profit.” 

Explain  that  the  first  eight  spools  that  are 
sold  at  retail  pay  the  cost  for  the  complete 
dozen.  The  next  three  pay  the  operating  ex- 


after  returning  to  school,  the  students  fill  out 
shopping  reports  which  are  used  as  a  basis 
for  discussion  the  next  day.  Names  and  per¬ 
sonalities  should  be  avoided  to  prevent  bad 
feeling.— GeraW  Ziebeck,  WiUiston  (North 
Dakota)  High  School 

has  tried  to  sell  the  particular  item  himself. 

The  second  salesman  uses  diplomacy  to 
counteract  each  objection.  This  demonstration 
has  been  enthusiastically  received  and  has  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  highlights  of  our  course.— 
Elwyn  R.  Bell,  Co-ordinator,  Wayne,  Michigan 

they  already  have  been  studied.  But  be  sure 
to  have  on  hand  all  the  materials  that  your 
students  will  need  to  build  a  display  imme¬ 
diately,  with  the  jacket  as  the  focal  point.— Jack 
Ahrahamson,  Wadena  (Minn.)  High  School 

The  student  must  meet  them  quickly  and  cor¬ 
rectly.  If  the  answer  is  inadequate,  the 
teacher  merely  stands  and  waits  while  the 
student  thinks  of  another  answer  that  will  be 
satisfactory.  This  may  result  in  long  pauses 
and  fumbling  at  times;  but,  when  the  tape 
is  played  back  these  pauses  will  be  very  in¬ 
structive.  They  will  make  it  clear  that  objec¬ 
tions  must  be  answered  immediately  and  cor¬ 
rectly.  These  pauses  also  provide  a  good 
opportunity  to  stop  the  machine  and  have  a 
class  discussion  on  suitable  replies.— William 
C.  Knaak 

penses  of  the  store.  Only  the  last  spool  can 
be  considered  profit.  Explain  that  if  this  last 
spool  is  dirty  or  spoiled  and  a  markdowm 
must  be  made,  then  the  profit  is  less— that  if 
the  last  spool  is  not  sold,  then  the  spools  do 
not  represent  a  successful  purchase.  This 
should  effectively  communicate  the  need  for 
selling  all  merchandise.— Murray  M.  Varner, 
Indiana  (Pennsylvania)  Joint  High  School 


How  to  oncourogo 
observation  of 
real  salesmen 


How  students 
can  study  sales¬ 
people  at  work 


How  to  begin 
a  unit  on  display 


How  to  Impress 
the  necessity  of 
meeting 
objections 


How  to  help 
students  learn 
store  economics 


( Continued  on  page  37) 
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E.  DANA 


GIBSON 


San  Diego  (Calif.)  State  College 


CAN  WE  PREPARE  HER  .  .  ..TO  C(| 


Office  Automation  MeanJ 


This  business  teacher,  who  has 
studied  automation,  says  .  .  . 

DON'T  LET  ANYBODY  kid  you. 

Business  education  is  going  to 
be  affected,  and  affected  drastically, 
by  automation— and  by  many  other 
inventions  that  are  pouring  new 
equipment,  along  with  new  systems, 
into  business  offices.  And  these  factors 
mean  not  only  a  revolution  of  tomor¬ 
row;  the  revolution  is  going  on  right 
now.  Your  graduates  are  going  to 
have  to  compete  in  this  changed 
world,  whether  you  prepare  them  for 
it  or  not.  If  you  don’t  prepare  them 
for  it,  you  may  be  penalizing  them 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

What  are  these  changes  that  are 
going  to  be  so  vital  to  you  and  your 
students?  First  of  all,  and  probably 
most  important,  is  die  type  of  worker 
that  more  and  more  of  our  offices  are 
requiring.  Much  of  the  routine  work 
in  offices  is  already  being  done  by 
machines.  Data  is  captured  at  the 
time  it  enters  the  business  and  is 
handled  by  machines— at  high  speeds, 
with  great  accuracy— from  then  on. 
More  and  more,  low-level  shuffling  of 
figures  and  paper  and  low-speed 
copying  of  information  are  becoming 
pass6. 

If  your  students  are  not  going  to 
be  doing  these  low-ability,  minimal- 
entrance-skill  jobs,  what  uAU  they  be 
doing?  They  will  be  handling  data  by 
capturing  it  on  the  proper  mechan¬ 
ical  devices  at  its  source,  and  they 
will  be  working  with  the  tremendous 


quantity  of  data  that  be  pouring 
from  the  high-speed  printers  now  in 
use  in  business.  Since  top  executives 
can’t  afford  to  be  smothered  in  a  mass 
of  overwhelming  printed  data,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  hi^y  skilled  work¬ 
ers  to  take  this  data,  summarize  it, 
and  make  statistical  analyses  of  it. 

These  are  not  jobs  that  most  of 
our  present  high  school  business  grad¬ 
uates  could  ever  aspire  to.  Whedier 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  all  know  that 
many  of  the  students  in  our  classes 
have  been  dumped  there  by  coun¬ 
selors  who  feel  that  these  youngsters 
are  not  capable  of  going  on  to  col¬ 
lege.  In  the  past,  we  have  been  able 
to  provide  many  of  them  with  low- 
level  skills  and  knowledges  for  low- 
level  jobs;  but  these  jobs  are  disap¬ 
pearing. 

Can  W«  M*«t  th«  Chall«ng«T 

All  this  means  that  we  in  business 
education  are  confronted  with  the 
greatest  challenge  in  our  history.  It 
may  be  that  we’ll  either  answer  this 
challenge  affirmatively  or  be  cast 
aside. 

Yes,  I  know  that  we  have  general- 
education  values  to  offer.  Personal- 
use  typing  is  a  necessary  skill  for 
everyone  who  pretends  to  be  reason¬ 
ably  efficient  in  his  personal  life.  On 
the  job,  the  ability  to  organize  his 
thoughts  at  the  typewriter  will  make 
an  executive  considerably  more  effi¬ 


cient  than  he  is  without  it.  And  along 
with  personal-use  typing  goes  per¬ 
sonal-use  shorthand.  The  two  to¬ 
gether  are  indispensable  to  an  effi¬ 
cient  office  worker.  This  by  no  means 
implies  that  people  must  be  trained 
under  our  present  lengthy  vocational- 
shorthand-sldll  setup,  or  perhaps  even 
by  present  shorthand  systems. 

Vocationally,  shorthand  is  a  dead 
duck.  No  office  today  can  afford  die 
cost  of  dictating  a  letter  to  an  ex¬ 
pensive  worker,  when  the  same  or 
better  results  can  be  attained  by  dic¬ 
tating  to  a  low-cost  machine.  Why  is 
this  so?  Because  the  estimated  cost 
of  producing  a  letter  today  is  some¬ 
thing  like  $1.75  to  $2.  When  we  mul¬ 
tiply  this  by  the  millions  of  letters 
that  are  ground  out  every  day  in  the 
business  mill,  we  can  see  that  any 
saving  is  a  must.  Again,  office  work¬ 
ers  are  considerably  less  productive 
than  they  should  be.  'This  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  our  fault,  but  it  will  be  our 
fault  if  we  don’t  take  advantage  of 
the  systems  and  machines  that  are 
being  devised  to  make  office  workers 
more  productive.  A  recent  survey  re¬ 
ported  by  W.  E.  Scheer  {Office  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  Jan.,  *58,  p.  11)  shows  the 
office  worker  to  be  much  less  produc¬ 
tive  than  his  opposite  in  the  blue- 
collar  class: 

...  a  survey  made  last  summer  by 
John  A.  Patton,  Management  Engineers, 
Inc.,  cm’ering  more  than  400  firms. 
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showed  that  persons  who  labor  in  plants 
operate  at  a  productivity  rate  of  70  to 
80  per  cent,  whereas  white  collar  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  ofBces  meander  along  at 
30  to  50  per  cent  of  what  their  work 
productivity  ought  to  be. 

Business  is  tooling  up  to  correct  this 
situation. 

The  demand  for  workers  to  handle 
data  has  increased  as  government  re¬ 
quirements  in  regard  to  deductions 
and  reports  have  ballooned.  This  con¬ 
dition  has  also  been  aggravated  by 
the  growth  of  firms  and  their  fre¬ 
quent  consolidation  into  larger  units. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  there  are  more  white- 
collar  workers  than  blue-collar  work¬ 
ers.  This  has  placed  on  business  a 
terrible  burden  of  overhead  that  must 
somehow  be  lightened.  Mechaniza¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  answers. 

Shortage  Heightens  Trend 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of 
people  now  in  white-collar  work,  it 
was  reported  at  a  recent  NOMA 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles  that  (I)  few¬ 
er  and  fewer  people  are  going  into 
office  work,  and  (2)  fewer  and  fewer 
business  teachers  are  being  prepared 
to  train  oflBce  workers.  Between  the 
two,  we  can  look  for  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  shortage  of  office  workers,  which 
can  only  intensify  the  trend  toward 
new  systems  and  new  office  mechani¬ 
zation. 


Another  reason  why  training  for 
office  workers  will  have  to  change  is 
that  a  whole  new  series  of  jobs  will 
open  up  for  them  as  a  result  of  the 
new  machines  coming  on  the  market. 
Dr.  Hurd  of  IBM  has  reported  that 
by  1965  there  will  be  10,000  large 
computers  in  use  in  business,  for 
which  170,000  new-type  workers  will 
be  needed  for  operation  and  mainte¬ 
nance— and  this  is  only  one  type  of 
machine.  Many  of  these  jobs  are  in 
the  ofiBce  field.  Just  one  example,  the 
State  Civil  Service  in  California  has 
recognized  the  need  for  a  new  class 
of  worker  by  creating  the  following 
jobs  and  their  monthly  pay  scale  (as 
listed  in  State  Employee,  Oct.,  '57, 

p.  18); 


Chief,  Data  Processing 

Section  .  $950-1050 

Assistant  Chief,  Data 

Processing  Section . 710-  862 

Supervisor,  Electronic 

Data  Processing .  644-  782 

Programmer,  Electronic 

Data  Processing .  530-  644 


These  are  good  jobs,  with  good  pay 
and  excellent  possibilities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Right  now,  the  salaries 
listed  probably  do  not  equal  the 
amounts  that  could  easily  be  obtained 
by  any  one  of  these  people  in  the 
business  world. 

You  say:  “But  I’m  not  able  to  train 
anybody  for  these  jobs.”  That’s  true. 
But,  with  a  little  work  on  your  part, 


you  can  lay  the  foundation  for  those 
workers  in  your  high  school  classes 
so  that  when  they  go  on  to  college 
to  get  the  advanced  training  neces¬ 
sary,  they  will  be  better  prepared. 
On  the  college  level,  it  may  well  be 
that  business  teachers  will,  and 
should,  be  training  people  in  some  of 
these  new  fields.  You  and  I  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  in  their  ranks,  since  an 
adequate  teacher  in  these  areas  needs 
some  industrial  management  or  en¬ 
gineering  background  on  which  to 
build  the  specific  skills  taught  in  these 
classes. 

On  the  high  school  level,  what  are 
the  new  types  of  abilities  and  skills 
that  we  must  be  giving  our  students? 
The  greatest  element  by  far  is  the 
ability  to  think  logically  from  facts. 
Computers  will  be  providing  business 
data  on  a  current,  as  opposed  to  a 
historical,  basis.  'The  kingpin  in  busi¬ 
ness  will  no  longer  be  the  man  with 
the  best  guessing  judgment,  but  the 
man  who  can  arrive  at  the  proper 
conclusion  based  on  current  facts. 
Most  people  never  acquire  this  abil¬ 
ity.  It  is  something  that  we  ought 
to  have  been  teaching  in  our  classes 
for  a  long  time.  Some  of  us— perhaps 
most  of  us— do  little  to  foster  it. 

From  now  on,  business  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  first,  last,  and  always  with 
systems;  so  our  students  will  have  to 
know  what  systems  are  all  about. 

( Continued  on  page  34 ) 
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EVALUATING  AND  TESTING 
THE  QUALITY  APPROACH 

The  Quality 

Last  of  four  articles  on 

Approach  to  Typing 

Seattle  has  developed  a  strong  typing  program 
by  combining  continuous  research 
with  city-wide  co-ordination  of  methods  and  goals  • 
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MARGARET  S.  ROBERTS 
Garfield  High  School 
Seattle ,  Wash . 

WILLIAM  CALLER 
Ballard  High  School 
Seattle ,  Wash . 

TJEFORE  CHURNING  into  the  last  article  of  this 
series,  a  moment’s  reflection  on  the  teachers  typified 
in  the  first  article  (BEW,  Dec.  ’58,  p.  12)  will  serve  to 
give  support  to  this  urgent,  if  not  frantic,  plea  by  your 
authors;  Business-education  teachers,  let’s  undertake  a 
“crash”  program  for  co-operative  evaluation  and  testing 
of  typewriting  objectives,  standards,  materials,  methods, 
and  equipment. 

'The  “Teacher  Up  the  Hall”  hungrily  forages  for 
flashy  new  drills,  sensational  new  techniques,  or  thrilling 
new  procedures— assuming  that  because  something  is 
new,  it  is  better  than  the  old!  Not  having  attempted  to 
discover  just  how  good  the  old  was,  this  teacher  can 
have  no  real  understanding  of  just  how  good  the  new  is 
proving  to  be. 

The  “Teacher  Down  the  Hall”  is  so  involved  with  the 
pounds  of  paperwork  that  must  be  scored  that  any 
attempt  to  test  or  evaluate  objectively  would  be  upset¬ 
ting;  even  a  change  in  the  edition  of  the  textbook  would 
be  traumatic!  This  feverish  activity  with  paper  and  pages 
can  result  in  such  teachers  being  preoccupied  with  trying 
to  discover  easier  materials  to  score,  more  materials  to 
keep  students  busy,  and  better  ways  to  keep  students 
from  cheating.  Retention  of  learnings,  levels  of  skills, 
and  enthusiasm  for  typing  experience  become  minor 
considerations. 

The  ‘Teacher  Around  the  Comer”  is  obsessed  not  only 


with  "I’ve  gotta  be  shown”  but  also  with  “I’m  gonna  find 
out  for  myself!”  Taking  things  on  faith  is  a  good  practice 
in  dealing  with  spiritual  compromises  or  in  regarding 
the  virtues  of  one’s  fellow  man;  however,  faith  can  give 
way  to  gullibility  when  applied  to  the  tools  and  practices 
of  the  teacher.  Like  most  of  us,  the  teacher  who  is 
confident  that  there  is  a  better  way  “just  around  the 
comer”  was  probably  shattered  by  an  elementary  edu¬ 
cational  statistics  course  that  he  took  during  his  teacher- 
preparation  days.  But  he  has  been  given  encouragement 
by  the  dignity  that  action  research  in  the  classroom  has 
earned  recently.  Soon  objectivity  replaces  subjectivity; 
“What  I’ve  found"  replaces  “What  I’ve  heard,”  and 
sharing  replaces  lone- wolf  secretiveness.  But  the  en¬ 
lightenment  that  results  is  disturbing!  The  Teacher 
Around  the  Comer  discovers  that  there  is  far  more  to 
leach  than  can  possibly  be  taught;  therefore,  only  those 
things  that  are  important  should  be  taught.  Things  are 
important  only  if  they  meet  objectives;  objectives  must 
be  translated  into  measurable  standards  of  performance; 
and  standards  must  be  attained  by  combining  carefully 
constructed  materials  with  perfected  methods  of  instme- 
tion.  This  is  a  healthy  way  to  be  disturbed,  because  it 
invariably  results  in  a  new  zest  for  forceful  teaching. 

Your  authors  have  neglected  their  students,  teachers, 
and  families  in  order  to  prepare  this  series  of  articles. 
They  have  been  pouring  forth  their  inner  thoughts,  as 
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well  as  their  findings,  in  the  hope  that  professionally 
minded  classroom  teachers  will  reciprocate,  either  per¬ 
sonally  or  through  business-education  periodicals.  Such 
terms  as  “sigma,”  “coefficient  of  correlation,”  and  other 
more  sophisticated  expressions  employed  by  statisticians 
will  be  noticeably  absent  from  these  findings,  because 
they  often  frighten  the  authors  as  much  as  they  might 
the  reader.  However,  for  the  investigator  honestly  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  tenets  of  the  scientific  method,  a  number 
of  file  drawers  contain  raw  scores  that  will  substantiate 
the  authors’  findings  in  evaluating  and  testing  their 
typ-ng  program. 

Repeated  reference  will  be  made  to  our  most  reliable 
measuring  devices— the  All-City  Survey  Test  and  the 
Pink  Sheet  Survey  Test.  The  former  is  a  3-minute 
straight-copy  test  and  a  1-minute  solid-number  test  given 
at  the  middle  and  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  students 
record  the  best  of  three  efforts  on  each.  Typing  1,  2, 
and  3  students  take  the  same  test  at  the  same  time. 
The  Pink  Sheet  Test  is  given  in  the  same  way  as  the 
All-City  Test;  however,  a  different  test  is  given  at  each 
level.  The  Typing  1  copy  is  relatively  easy  and  is  given 
onc'e  a  week;  the  Typing  2  and  Typing  3  tests,  which 
are  progressively  more  difficult,  are  given  every  other 
week.  In  both  tests,  the  accuracy  and  speed  scores  of 
all  students  in  the  class  are  reported,  and  a  straight 
average  is  made  (top  and  bottom  scores  included).  Per 
cent  of  students  proofreading  correctly,  per  cent  of 
students  with  correct  technique,  and  per  cent  of  students 
pre.sent  are  reported  each  time.  As  was  indicated  in  a 
previous  article,  a  systematic  auditing  plan  is  followed. 

Brace  yourselves!  We’re  not  holding  back.  .  .  . 

The  Quality  Approach  results  in 
consistent  and  steady  progress 

EVIDENCE:  From  a  summary  of  the  performance  of 
27  classes  on  the  Pink  Sheet  test,  we  can  draw  a  profile 
of  “typical”  high  (A),  medium  (B).  and  low  (C)  classes. 


EVALUATION;  Note  the  performance  of  the  best 
class  (A).  The  “speed”  curve  unfalteringly  rises  and  the 
average  A  Class  speed  a  little  more  than  doubles  during 
the  semester.  At  the  same  time,  with  few  exceptions,  the 


speed  curves  for  Classes  B  and  C  rise  steadily  also. 

The  most  striking  differences  are  found  in  the  accuracy 
curves.  Class  A  levels  out  at  about  1.6  average  errors  on 
the  3-minute  writes  (slightly  more  than  .5  errors  a 
minute),  with  only  two  exceptions.  During  the  sixth 
week,  the  teacher  was  ill  and  was  replaced  by  a  sub¬ 
stitute.  No  explanation  can  be  found  for  the  eleventh- 
week  increase  in  errors.  Class  B’s  accuracy  curve  is 
comparatively  erratic,  and  Class  C’s  performance  is  even 
more  unstable. 

It  seems  that  each  class  has  a  certain  capacity  for 
speed;  and,  although  speed  improves  weekly,  each  class 
maintains  its  rank  in  relation  to  other  classes.  Average 
errors,  on  the  other  hand,  become  a  sensitive  indicator 
of  the  “quality”  of  a  class.  Teachers  have  found  re¬ 
peatedly  that  any  disturbance  or  any  distraction  from  a 
class’s  routine  in  the  course  of  the  week  is  often  reflected 
in  an  increase  of  typing  errors.  One  significant  mark  of 
a  competent  quality  teacher  is  the  ability  to  anticipate 
problems  and  guide  the  class  into  a  consistent  pattern, 
free  from  wide  fluctuations  in  average  typing  control. 

The  Quality  Approach 
drastically  reduces  errors 

EVIDENCE:  That  the  Quality  Approach  does  reduce 
errors  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following  graph.  It 
shows  the  per  cent  of  Typing  I  students  in  the  authors’ 
two  schools  who  typed  with  I  or  less,  3  or  less,  and  4  or 
more  errors  on  the  best  of  three  3-minute  writings  on 
the  All-City  survey,  at  approximately  the  eighteenth 
week  of  the  fall  semester  for  the  years  indicated.  The 
number  of  students  involved  varied  from  800  to  1,000. 


% 


EVALUATION:  Although  we  had  been  trying  to  re¬ 
duce  errors,  our  success  was  only  sporadic  until  1955, 
when  we  radically  cut  the  number  of  errors  that  we  per¬ 
mitted  students  to  make.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  as  the 
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graph  shows,  the  per  cent  of  students  making  three  or 
less  errors  exceeded  the  per  cent  of  those  making  four 
or  more.  Since  that  time,  the  trend  has  steadily  gained 
momentum  until,  in  the  first  ten-week  period  of  1958, 
83  per  cent  of  the  students  wrote  with  3  or  less  errors 
(in  27  Typing  1  classes). 

It  is  mteresting  to  note,  also,  that  before  1955  the 
per  cent  of  students  who  had  been  writing  with  1  or 
0  errors  fluctuated  between  7  and  20  per  cent,  but  since 
1955  the  curve  has  been  a  straight  line  upward.  The  43 
per  cent  of  students  writing  with  1  or  0  errors  at  the 
fall,  1958,  ten-week  period  represents  an  increase  of  514 
per  cent  over  the  1950  figure.  Also,  the  students  writing 
with  1  or  0  errors  far  outnumber  those  making  4  or  more. 

This  graph  further  substantiates  the  statement  that 
the  making  of  typing  errors  is  a  habit,  and  we  must 
learn  the  absolute  limits  to  which  we  may  cut  errors 
without  developing  tensions,  detrimentally  cutting  speed, 
and  undermining  technique. 

The  Quality  Approach  reveals  the  high 
correlation  betvy^een  proofreading  and  control 

EVIDENCE:  This  graph,  which  is  based  on  the  results 
of  the  All-City  Survey  Tests  given  to  Typing  1  classes 
of  the  authors’  two  schools  in  the  fall  semester  of  the 
year  indicated,  vividly  illustrates  that,  as  the  average 
errors  have  decreased,  the  per  cent  of  students  proof¬ 
reading  accurately  has  increased. 


EVALUATION;  It  is  obvious  that  the  fewer  errors  a 
student  makes,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  find  all  his 
errors;  however,  the  attitude  developed  by  the  Quality 
Approach  accounts  for  the  high  correlation  between  good 
typing  control  and  good  proofreading.  Few  students 
make  n'.nre  than  five  errors  on  a  3-minute  timed  writing; 
students  are  taught  specifically  how  to  proofread  and 
are  graded  on  it;  and  the  typed  copy  is  of  such  high 
quality  that  errors  are  easy  for  students  to  loc.ite. 

Generally  accepted  error 
levels  are  too  high 

EVIDENCE:  If  we  study  the  individual  class  records 
of  the  27  classes  on  the  Pink  Sheet  Survey,  we  learn 
that  classes  can  maintain  a  control  of  1.3  to  1.6  for 
three  minutes  (average  of  the  errors  of  all  38  students 
in  the  class)  over  a  period  of  an  entire  semester.  One 
Typing  1  class  was  able  to  maintain  a  1.3  average  con¬ 
trol  and  reach  .8  and  .82  (again,  total  errors  for  three 
minutes)  on  two  occasions  during  the  semester,  while 
the  average  speed  progressed  from  12.9  at  the  third 
week  to  35.5  at  the  fifteenth  week,  as  follows: 


Week 

Speed 

CoiArol  (Errors 
in  3  mins.) 

Week 

Speed 

Control  (Errors 
in  3  mins.) 

3 

12.9 

1.6 

9 

25.2 

1.6 

4 

15.0 

1.5 

10 

26.5 

1.4 

5 

16.5 

.8 

11 

29.2 

1.7 

6 

19.3 

1.2 

12 

30.1 

.82 

7 

20.9 

1.3 

13 

31.1 

1.3 

8 

23.0 

1.4 

14 

34.5 

1.6 

15 

35.5 

1.3 

EVALUATION:  A  common  belief  is  that  an  error  a 
minute  shows  “good”  control  (even  though  the  outmoded 
International  Contest  rules  are  followed  by  some). 
Dividing  the  lowest  and  highest  figures  in  the  Control 
column  (above)  by  3,  we  can  see  that  .27‘'to  .6  errors 
a  minute  is  possible  with  no  serious  influence  on  speed 
techniques,  or  emotional  stability  of  the  student. 

The  Quality  Approach  makes  performance 
predictable  even  on  unfamiliar  straight  copy 

EVIDENCE:  Even  though  we  believe  that  5-minute 
writings  amount  to  no  more  than  endurance  contests  for 
Typing  1  students,  and  that  a  more  efficient  use  of  the 
time  may  be  made,  at  the  end  of  the  semester  we  gave 
a  5-minute  writing  on  new,  unpreviewed  material.  Our 
practice  had  been  to  give  the  students  a  choice  of  three 
efforts,  but  in  the  case  of  this  writing  they  were  given 
only  one. 

A  comparison  of  the  result  of  this  one  5-minute  effort 
with  our  All-City  3-minute  reveals  the  following; 
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All-City  S-minute  New,  unpreviewed  5-minute 


(best  of  3  efforts) 

(one  effort) 

Average  authors’  schools: 

Words  a  minute  28.8 

26.35 

Errors  a  minute  .73 

1.0 

Highest  speed  class: 

Words  a  minute  31.7 

29.8 

Errors  a  minute  .34 

.94 

Lowest  speed  class: 

Words  a  minute  26.1 

22.4 

Errors  a  miniitp  87 

1.28 

EVALUATION:  The  evidence  indicates  that  the  Qual¬ 
ity-oriented  students’  speed  and  accuracy  scores  may  be 
predicted  on  unexpected  or  unfamiliar  tests.  Although 
no  time  had  been  sacrificed  in  building  endurance  on 
5-minute  timed  writes,  and  although  the  students  had 
been  given  only  one  chance  instead  of  the  three  to  which 
they  were  accustomed,  their  speed  and  accuracy  on  the 
single  5-minute  write  closely  approached  those  on  the 
All-City  Survey  given  in  the  regular  way.  In  the  table 
above,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  similarity  of  all  three 
groups  in  the  point-spread  between  the  second  and  third 
columns. 

The  Quality  Approach  makes 
meaningful  error  analysis  possible 


EVIDENCE:  By  comparing  the  Pink  Sheet  Survey  and 
the  All-City  Test  at  the  10-week  period,  we  found: 


Errors: 

Pink  Sheet 

All-City 

Words  containing  letters  c,  p,  b,  n 

40% 

37% 

Words  beginning  with  capital  letters 

8% 

24% 

Words  containing  ei  or  ie 

8% 

— 

Words  written  with  one  hand 

— 

20% 

Words  containing  double  letters 

8% 

— 

Punctiuition  and  spacing 

5% 

7% 

Random  errors 

31% 

12% 

Average  Errors 

2.1 

2.2 

Average  Speed 

26.3 

19.6 

EVALUATION:  Because  the  Quality  Approach  has 
eliminated  many  errors,  it  has  been  possible  for  us  to 
begin  a  meaningful  analysis  of  errors  to  which  group 
and  individual  attention  will  be  directed  through  the 
revision  of  instruction  sheets  and  the  development  of 
supplementary  materials. 

Since  the  Pink  Sheet  copy  is  easier,  it  is  written  more 
rapidly  and  contains  more  random  errors.  The  Pink  Sheet 
has  only  7  punctuation  marks  and  7  capital  letters  in  the 
first  eight  lines,  whereas  the  All-City  Test  has  12  punctua¬ 
tion  marks  and  13  capital  letters;  the  Pink  Sheet  contains 
balanced  hand  words,  the  All-City  has  many  one-hand 
words;  the  Pink  Sheet  had  been  taken  on  the  six  preced¬ 
ing  Thursdays,  the  All-City  was  being  taken  for  the  first 
time.  For  these  reasons,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  type 


of  errors  made  in  the  two  tests.  The  highest  per  cent  of 
errors  on  both  tests,  however,  is  made  on  words  contain¬ 
ing  the  letters  c,  p,  b,  and  n. 

Under  the  Quality  Approach, 

the  speed  curve  goes  steadily  upward 

EVIDENCE  The  following  graph  of  the  average  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Pink  Sheet  Tests  for  the  27  Typing  1  Classes 
in  the  authors’  two  schools  for  the  present  semester 
shows  that  there  are  no  speed  plateaus;  there  is  a  steady 
progression  upward  at  the  rate  of  about  1.9  words  a 
week.  The  scores  for  an  A,  a  C,  and  a  D  student  also 
follow  the  same  upward  trend,  with  minor  variations. 


EVALUATION:  While  the  speed  was  progressing 
steadily  upward,  the  average  control  (as  shown  by  the 
graph)  remained  between  2  and  2.4  errors  for  the  three 
minutes,  leveling  off  at  2.1  errors  for  six  weeks,  while, 
the  speed  went  up  11  words.  During  this  period,  a 
generous  allocation  of  time  had  also  been  given  to  letters, 
tabulations,  manuscripts,  related  learnings,  dictation,  and 
composition. 

The  study  of  individual  students  reveals  that  the  up¬ 
ward  progression  in  speed  continues,  the  A  at  a  more 
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rapid  rate  than  the  C  and  the  C  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  D.  The  error  fluctuations  follow  the  same  pat¬ 
tern:  The  A  is  relatively  stable  around  0  errors,  the  B 
somewhat  unstable,  and  the  C  even  more  so. 

Under  the  Quality  Approach,  faster  typists 
type  more  accurately  than  slow  typists 

EVIDENCE:  Our  study  of  the  top  15  per  cent  and  the 
lowest  15  per  cent  of  the  Typing  1  and  Typing  3  stu¬ 
dents,  ranked  according  to  speed  on  the  10-week  All- 
City  Survey  Test,  showed  the  following: 

Correct 
Correct  Proof- 
Straight  Copy  Numbers  Technique  reading 
HPREU  ERROaS  SPEED  ERRORS 

TYPING  1: 


High  group 

28.8 

2.1 

21.1 

.27 

99^% 

73% 

Low  group 

11.7 

2.5 

10.6 

.59 

79  % 

62% 

TYPING  3: 
High  group 

58.8 

1.9 

40.9 

.44 

100% 

94% 

Low  group 

33.5 

2.7 

25.8 

.94 

100% 

87% 

EVALUATION;  At  the  Typing  1  level  on  straight 
copy,  the  speed  of  the  rapid  typists  exceeded  that  of 
the  slow  group  by  17.1  words.  Although  the  top  group 
made  only  .4  of  an  error  less  during  the  3-minute  writ¬ 
ing,  its  memljers  made  only  2.4  per  cent  error,  whereas 
the  slow  ones  made  7  per  cent  error.  This  difference  is 
even  more  pronounced  at  the  Typing  3  level.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  scores  on  the  1-minute  number 
writes  also  follow  the  same  pattern. 

The  Quality  Approach  develops 
ability  in  typing  solid  numbers 

EVIDENCE:  To  fill  businessmen’s  frequently  expre.ssed 
need  for  typists  who  can  type  numbers  rapidly  and  ac¬ 
curately  and  to  give  students  a  complete  raw  skill  back¬ 
ground,  we  introduce  numbers  in  the  eighth  week  of 
Typing  1  and  continue  studying  them  throughout  Typing 
1,  2,  and  3. 

Here  are  our  1 -minute  standards  at  the  twentieth 
week.  (The  first  vertical  column  under  each  heading 
indicates  the  number  of  errors  allowed;  the  other  num- 
l)ers  indicate  the  words-a-minute  speed  required  to  at¬ 
tain  the  ct)rresponding  letter  grade.) 

TYPING  1  TYPING  2  TYPING  3 

ABCD  ABCD  ABCD 

0-28  24  18  12  0-38  31  25  16  0-42  34  30  20 

1-  30  22  14  1-  27  IS  1-  22 

Although  satisfactory  materials  and  methods  for  the 
development  of  straight-copy  number  facility  do  not  exist, 
the  following  results  were  obtained  on  the  All-City  Num- 
l)er  Tests  at  the  tenth  and  twentieth  week  (based  on 
the  best  of  three  1-minute  timings): 


10-Week  20-Week 

SPEED  ERRORS  SPEED  ERRORS 


Typing  1 

15.3 

.37 

20.4 

.37 

(27  classes) 

Typing  2 

24.0 

.65 

29.5  ' 

.5 

(20  classes) 

Typing  3 

27.8 

.58 

30.7 

.44 

(  6  classes) 

EVALUATION: 

The  level 

of  speed 

in 

Typing  2, 

together  with  the  low  error  level,  attests  to  the  fact  that 
the  program  is  resulting  in  improved  speed  and  control 
in  solid-number  writings.  The  reason  for  the  Typing  3 
students’  failure  to  type  proportionately  faster  was  that 
they  had  had  no  class  instruction  and  drill  in  numbers 
when  they  were  first-year  typing  students. 

This  concludes  your  authors’  statements  on  their  most 
significant  findings  to  date,  but  it  in  no  way  concludes 
their  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction  in  type¬ 
writing,  as  well  as  other  business-education  offerings.  We 
hope  that  the  Quality  Approach  to  Typing  will  be  con- 
sideied  a  living  approach  that  must  be  nourished  with 
willing  efforts  by  professionally  minded  teachers.  No  final 
period  can  be  put  at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  describ¬ 
ing  the  Quality  Approach,  because  we  believe  that  some 
seasoned  classroom  teacher  or  some  brilliant  beginning 
instructor  has  already  hit  on  a  method,  technique,  type 
of  material,  or  approach  that  will  overcome  some  of  the 
weaknesses— or  reinforce  the  advantages— of  what  we  are 
doing. 

We  further  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  latent  talent 
is  awaiting  expression,  and  that,  once  motivated— indi¬ 
vidually  or  collectively— serious-minded  teachers  will 
openly  compare  and  share  teaching  results,  maturely 
challenge  or  defend  particular  practices,  and  promote 
objective  teaching  and  evaluation  procedures.  Next  week, 
next  month,  or  next  year  holds  expectations  that  solutions 
to  typing  problems  will  be  found— some  of  which  may 
very  well  reverse  some  of  the  bold  statements  made  in 
this  series.  Change  is  expected— in  fact,  anticipated! 

A  final  word  on  the  “crash”  program.  It  takes  time  to 
compile  accurate  statistics;  but  without  them,  objective 
evaluation  is  ineffective.  The  authors  have  found  that 
advanced  students  in  office  practice,  business  arithmetic, 
and  bookkeeping  can,  by  helping,  gain  valuable,  realistic 
experiences  that  call  on  many  of  the  business  skills  that 
they  have  been  taught.  Thorough  checks  and  auditing 
procedures  insure  both  the  reliability  and  the  accuracy 
of  the  student’s  work.  But  the  most  important  thing  to 
achieve  is  an  inquiring  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers 
who  are  made  secure  enough  that  they  will  reveal  their 
results,  unashamedly,  respect  the  efforts  of  other  talented 
teachers,  and  seek  the  methods  and  materials  that  best 
suit  them.  With  the  right  attitude  and  a  talented  faculty 
a  way  to  conduct  action  research  will  be  found. 

And  now,  a  personal  note:  How  does  one  adequately 
express  his  appreciation  to  sympathetic,  challenging— 
and,  most  important— co-operative  teachers  who  have 
made  statistical  studies  possible?  Fifteen  teachers  cur¬ 
rently  and  many  others  over  the  years  have  contributed. 
Seattle’s  director  of  business  education  always  finds  time 
to  counsel  us  and  to  challenge  or  discuss  our  ideas.  Pos¬ 
sibly  the  authors’  feelings  can  best  be  expressed  by  an 
emphatic  statement  that  they  feel  privileged  and  proud 
to  be  associated  with  the  dedicated  business  educators 
of  Seattle  who  believe  in  the  Quality  Approach  to  Typing. 
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FILING  SYSTEM 

{Continued  from  page  15) 
Weeks,”  “Test  2— Second  Six  Weeks,” 
and  so  on. 

To  be  sure  that  each  item  is  filed 
where  you  want  it  and  is  returned  to 
its  proper  place  after  you  use  it,  you 
will  have  to  code  it.  Place  the  file 
number  in  the  upper  right  comer  of 
the  item  to  be  filed.  Instead  of  having 
to  index  and  code  each  piece  every 
time  it  is  used,  once  will  take  care  of  it. 

Annually,  probably  the  week  before 
school  begins,  you’ll  want  to  go 
through  your  file  to  “transfer”  some 
of  your  materials.  Take  out  all  ob¬ 
solete  materials;  discard  all  but  one 
copy  of  any  test  you  have  revised; 
throw  away  last  year’s  catalog  from  a 
publishing  company  when  you  put  the 
later  one  in  file  93— miscellaneous  text 
data.  By  going  through  your  file,  you’ll 
see  items  that  you’ve  forgotten  and 
ones  that  you  will  be  able  to  use  this 
school  year. 

As  with  every  subject  system  of 
filing,  there  may  be  a  question  at 
times  under  which  number  to  file  a 
certain  item.  Practice  will  help  you 
choose  the  “best”  subject;  placing  a 
few  cross  references  will  sometimes 
help. 

Many  items  have  to  be  kept  that 
are  not  necessarily  aids  to  better 
teaching.  Daily  bulletins  from  the 
principal’s  ofiBce,  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  personal  mail,  news  about  your 
professional  organizations,  and  so  on, 
just  don’t  seem  to  go  in  the  same  file 
with  your  teaching  materials.  Save 
half  a  drawer— perhaps  the  top  one— 
for  a  file  of  these  subjects.  Set  up  a 
folder  for  each  of  them  and  file  alpha¬ 
betically.  Use  the  same  transfer  idea 
mentioned  above.  You’ll  find  that  half 
a  drawer  will  take  care  of  almost  all 
of  your  personal  items. 

Once  your  file  is  set  up,  it  is  quite 
easy  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  Place  a  file 
basket  on  one  comer  of  your  desk. 
Glue  a  copy  of  your  filing  code  to  a 
piece  of  plywood,  and  use  this  as  a 
paperweight  for  the  papers  to  be  filed. 

Code  items  as  they  come  to  yoi^r 
desk  and  put  them  in  the  basket 
ready  to  be  filed.  Save  half  an  hour, 
once  a  week,  to  file  the  papers  in 
your  file  basket.  You  may  find  that  the 
last  half  hour  on  Monday  afternoons, 
just  before  you  leave  school,  will  work 
best  for  you.  But  don’t  let  too  much 
accumulate  in  the  basket,  or  you’ll 
find  that  you’re  back  to  the  “exca¬ 
vation”  system  of  finding  needed 
papers. 
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If  you  teach  Shorthand  II  and  Transcription 
in  two  consecutive  periods  in  a  room  that  has  dual-purpose  desks,  you  are 
very  fortunate.  You  should  plan  to  accomplish  more  than  the  teacher  who 
must  change  from  dictation  rcxim  to  transcription  room  between  periods  or 
who  has  only  a  single  period. 

Assume  that  students  beginning  advanced  work  know  an  absolute  mini¬ 
mum;  then  any  talent  revealed  comes  as  an  appreciated  miracle.  Because  it 
takes  several  days  to  brush  up  on  dictation  speed  and  typewriting  skill,  and 
because  I  give  the  Shepherd  English  Placement  Test  as  an  indication  of 
transcription  potential,  I  postpone  actual  transcription  until  the  middle  of 
the  second  week. 

The  three  introductory  steps  take  a  week  in  capable  groups  or  two  or 
more  weeks  in  classes  of  limited  ability.  First,  the  student  types  from 
familiar  plate  material  from  his  text;  second,  from  his  own  notes  taken 
slowly  from  familiar  matter;  and  third,  from  his  own  notes  on  new  previewed 
material.  The  use  of  the  eraser  and  the  dictionary  is  not  permitted  at 
this  stage,  and  no  obvious  grading  is  done  until  the  permanent  transcrip¬ 
tion  pattern,  sometimes  called  Step  Four,  is  established.  (The  observant 
teacher  will,  of  course,  accumulate  an  amazing  insight  into  strengths  and 
weaknesses.) 

First  transcription  on  the  typewriter  must  be  unhurried,  uninterrupted, 
and  rewarding  to  the  student.  For  Step  One  choose  a  short,  simple  letter 
that  has  been  read  and  copied  for  the  day’s  assignment.  Have  this  letter 
read  and  reread  from  the  text  by  the  below-average  achievers.  Comment 
briefly  about  spelling  and  punctuation.  Give  margin  stops  and  date  place¬ 
ment  and  have  students  use  their  own  addresses  as  an  inside  address. 


Stress  especially  that  the  eyes  must  not  leave  the  copy  and  that  the 
carriage  must  be  moving  every  minute,  no  matter  how  slowly.  Students  who 
are  not  taught  this  the  first  day  will  automatically  form  the  undesirable 
habit  of  reading  a  few  words  at  a  time  and  then  typing  those  words. 

The  letter  used  in  Step  Two  is  also  a  homework  letter.  If  you  must  give 
it  as  slowly  as  50  words  a  minute  for  everyone  to  get  it,  do  so.  Step  Three 
sets  the  stage  for  the  type  of  work  which  will  be  done  at  increasing  levels 
of  difficulty  throughout  the  term. 

After  a  letter  has  been  copied  “leisurely”  in  each  of  the  first  three  steps, 

I  time  the  second  and  third  attempts.  “Let’s  see  how  many  of  us  can  type 
this  100-word  letter  in  five  minutes.  If  you  don’t  quite  finish,  don’t  worry; 
you’ll  improve  every  day.”  (Before  I  learned  to  reassure  them,  several  g(K)d 
students  asked  to  drop  the  subject.  My  expectations  seemed  impossible  to 
them.) 

Prior  to  Step  Four,  errors  are  circled.  Then  erasing  is  taught  as  a  skill. 
A  good  correction  should  be  made  in  less  than  twenty  seconds.  Students 
“earn”  erasing  privileges  at  two-week  intervals.  Letters  must  lx?  typed  for 
a  week  or  more  with  an  average  of  not  more  than  two,  or  possibly  three, 
errors.  A  few  erase  the  fourth  week;  many  the  sixth  and  eighth  weeks;  and 
everyone  is  allowed  to  erase  by  the  tenth  week.  This  seems  to  be  the  point 
where  denying  an  eraser  may  be  the  breaking  point  for  a  lK)rderline  student. 

Years  ago  I  used  manila  sheets  for  some  transcription.  The  year  that 
classes  began  using  the  Gregg  letterhead  pads  exclusively,  work  improved 
immeasurably.  Duplicate  letterheads  by  any  process;  let  students  type  them 
outside  of  class.  Dx-al  companies  may  donate  a  ream  or  two  of  outdated 
paper  for  your  promise  not  to  let  it  “float  around.”  Then  you  will  never  Im* 
embarrassed  by  a  businessman  saying  that  his  new  helper  used  plain  paper 
for  the  first  morning’s  letters. 
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Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  seventh  in  a  series  of  ten  discussions  on 
office  customs.  Note  that  the  authors  ideas  are  not  of  the  type  found 
in  the  average  textbook.  As  you  read  his  comments  on  automation 
versus  secretaries,  you  will  see  what  we  mean;  you  may  wish  to  warn 
students  what  to  expect.  The  column  is  marked  off  in  groups  of  20 
standard  words  and  may  be  dictated  at  any  desired  speed. 


7.  Automation 

L4ist  month  reminded  me  of  automation.  This  is  a  recent  develop¬ 
ment  in  all  our  offices.  According^  to  many  people,  automation  solves 
ail  problems.  You  just  buy  huge  machines  that  have  all  kinds  of 
tubes,  buttons,^  and  flashing  lights.  Then  you  punch  holes  or  magne¬ 
tize  cards.  You  put  the  cards  in  the  machines,  and  in  five  seconds 
monstrous^  answers  come  out.  What  could  be  simpler? 

However,  there  are  more  basic  problems.  For  instance,  why  have 
all  the  answers^  when  most  people  who  want  the  answers  already 
have  more  answers  than  they  know  what  to  do  with?  In  fact,  many 
times, ‘  the  people  who  want  the  answers  don’t  know  for  sure  why 
they  want  them.  And  so  when  they  do  get  them,  they  don’t  know 
what  to  do*  with  them.  Secretaries  end  up  losing  answers  in  their  files, 
while  these  people  go  merrily  along,  feeding  in^  little  cards  with  little 
holes  and  getting  monstrous  answers.  As  long  as  they  are  getting 
answers  they  are  happy.  And*  as  long  as  the  machine  is  getting 
questions  it  is  happy.  They  are  both  happy  as  long  as  there  is  a 
problem*  between  them. 

Some  people  call  these  machines  electronic  brains.  But  everyone 
knows  these  machines  are  not  brains— they  are'*  morons.  They  can’t 
think  unless  they  have  the  most  detailed  instructions  imaginable.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  some  people,"  this  also  describes  secretaries.  But  whether 
you  think  this  or  not,  there  is  one  important  difference  between'* 
these  machines  and  a  secretary.  A  secretary  has  a  personality. 

This  means  that  secretaries'*  don’t  have  to  worry  about  losing  their 
jobs  because  of  automation.  Machines  do  not  have  personality.'* 
Machines,  however,  can  answer  telephones,  prepare  payrolls,  sched¬ 
ule  all  sorts  of  things,  take  dictation,  answer  questions'*— everything 
but  think  and  give  pretty  smiles.  In  fact,  with  a  few  months  of  pro¬ 
gramming,  the  machine  could  be'*  instructed  to  give  a  pretty  smile. 
So  the  only  thing  the  machine  really  cannot  do  is  think.  And  this 
means  that  so"  long  as  a  secretary  can  think,  she  is  better  than  a 
machine.  A  machine  makes  mistakes  without  thinking.  (359) 


Proviow  Outlines 
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KEY:  last  month,  automation,  magnetize,  monstrous,  for  instance,  who 
want,  electronics,  morons,  personality. 


COURT  REPORTING 

{Continued  from  page  18) 
Surprisingly  enough,  brief  forms 
that  I  had  learned  long  ago  but  had 
never  had  occasion  to  use  in  my  vari¬ 
ous  secretarial,  press,  or  free-lance 
activities  flashed  back  into  my  mind 
the  moment  I  heard  the  correspond¬ 
ing  sounds.  And  this  was  an  extreme¬ 
ly  lucky  break  for  me,  because  the 
attorneys’  legal  vocabulary  was  abun¬ 
dantly  interspersed  with  pluases  of 
that  kind.  Still,  these  long-forgotten 
but  suddenly  remembered  shortcuts 
constituted  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  heavy  barrage  of  words  that  was 
being  fired  at  me,  and  my  pen  kept 
racing  like  mad  to  meet  this  continu¬ 
ous  challenge.  My  active  mind  im¬ 
provised  abbreviations  for  frequently 
recurring  long  words  or  groups  of 
words  that  were  not  part  of  the 
standard  vocabulary,  such  as  firms’ 
and  persons’  names,  expressions  for 
which  each  speaker  had  a  weakness, 
names  of  various  public  organizations, 
and  so  forth. 

I  had  absolutely  no  idea  how  long 
I  had  been  working  in  this  manner 
and  was  quite  surprised  when  the 
proceedings  abruptly  came  to  an  end. 
By  then,  I  had  completely  forgotten 
about  the  biting  cold.  When  I  walked 
out  of  the  building  into  the  warm 
sunshine,  I  remembered  how  chilly 
it  had  been  inside  and  marveled  at 
the  fact  that  I  had  been  able  to  fol¬ 
low  through  in  spite  of  such  adverse 
conditions. 

But  the  job  was  not  over  yet,  even 
though  the  reporting  part  of  it  was. 
Now  this  huge  mass  of  shorthand 
notes  had  to  be  transcribed  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  That 
meant  I  would  have  to  devote  the 
whole  weekend  to  it.  I  didn’t  mind 
the  “lost  weekend,”  as  some  people 
would  have  called  it.  I’m  used  to 
working  on  weekends;  I  usually 
spend  mine  writing  articles.  But  I 
didn’t  like  the  idea  of  sacrificing  such 
a  large  chunk  of  my  precious  free¬ 
lance  writing  time  to  that  uncreative 
transcription  job. 

However,  it  had  to  be  done,  and 
I  did  it.  The  transcript  ran  to  44 
pages.  I  earned  10,000  francs  (about 
$28.50  at  pre-devaluation  rates— £d.) 
for  the  whole  job,  reporting  and 
transcription.  I  would  probably  have 
made  much  more  money  if  I  had 
devoted  that  weekend  to  writing 
articles,  but  I  don’t  regret  the  experi¬ 
ence— in  fact,  it  will  stand  out  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  I’ve  ever  had. 
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CALCULATOR  THEORY 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

The  process  of  divisicxi  just  de¬ 
scribed  is  known  as  the  use  of  the 
trial  divisor.  The  trial  divisor  is  the 
number  on  the  answer  dial  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  left  of  the  fingers  each 
time  a  division  is  to  be  made.  When 
performing  division  by  use  of  the 
trial  divisor,  three  basic  principles 
are  involved: 

1.  Division  can  be  performed  on 
problems  of  this  type  without  using 
the  trial  divisor.  \\^en  the  trial  di¬ 
visor  method  is  not  used,  however, 
the  machine  operator  must  keep  up 
with  the  remainder  after  each  stroke. 
This  proves  difiBcult  because  the  re¬ 
mainder  and  the  answer  become  in¬ 
termingled. 

2.  When  using  the  trial  divisor,  the 
keys  for  the  divisor  must  be  stroked 
as  many  times  as  necessary  for  the 
number  of  subtractions  to  "catch  up" 
with  the  answer  that  is  already  in 
the  machine  register.  Until  the  trial 
divisor  has  been  equalized,  part  of 
the  remainder  is  still  in  the  column 
immediately  to  the  left  of  the  divisor. 
The  answer  shown  there  is  too  large 
by  the  amount  of  this  remainder. 
When  the  trial  divisor  has  been  equal¬ 
ized  (by  repeated  subtraction),  this 
column  no  longer  contains  any  of 
the  remainder  and  shows  a  true  ans¬ 
wer:  the  number  of  subtractions  that 
have  been  made. 

3.  When  the  number  of  strokes  of 
the  keys  for  the  divisor  equal  the  trial 
divisor,  the  remainder  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  a  ruimber  that  is  less  than 
the  next  power  of  ten  higher  than 
the  divisor.  When  this  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  the  basic  division  prin¬ 
ciples  can  be  applied  in  reducing  the 
remainder  to  a  number  that  is  less 
than  the  divisor. 


SUlWMIR  SCHOOL  INSORMATION 

If  we  haven’t  received  information 
about  your  summer-school  program, 
you  can  be  listed  in  our  May  supple¬ 
ment  by  sending  the  following  details 
to  Busvtess  Education  World,  330 
West  42  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.: 

( 1 )  Name  and  address  of  school; 

(2)  Number  of  summer  terms,  with 
beginning  and  ending  dates  of  each; 

(3)  Name  of  person  in  charge  of 
business-education  program; 

(4)  Names  of  course  offerings  in 
business  education,  with  credit  classi¬ 
fications  (courses  for  undergraduate 
credit  only  will  not  he  listed); 

(5)  Dates  and  descriptions  of  any 
business-education  conferences  and/or 
workshops  to  be  held. 


Business  Law 


IHVINa  HOSKNaLUM 

NATHAN  STRAUS  SCHOOl,  NEW  YORK  2 


COLORLESS  CONTRACT 


IS  THERE  A  BREACH  Of  CONTRACH 


id 


I. 


Announcer:  This  is  a  dispute  between  Mrs.  Jones,  a  landlord,  and  Mr. 
Blake,  a  painter.  Let’s  listen  to  the  facts. 

Landlord:  I  want  to  have  an  apartment  painted  on  April  30.  It  must 
be  done  on  that  day  only,  because  the  old  tenant  will  be  moving 
and  the  new  one  will  be  waiting.  Will  you  agree  to  do  the  work  on 
April  30?  No  other  day  will  do. 

Painter:  Yes,  I  can  handle  that  on  April  30.  Shall  we  draw  up  the 
agreement  now? 

Landlord:  Fine. 

Announcer:  The  agreement  is  drawn  and  signed.  One  week  later, 
on  April  30,  the  painter  appears  for  work  and  finds  this  sign  on 
the  door:  QUARANTINED. 

Painter:  Quarantined?  Well,  it  looks  as  though  1  can’t  do  any  work 
in  there. 

Landlord:  What!  Haven’t  started  yet?  How  are  you  ever  going  to 
finish  on  time? 

Painter:  I’m  not.  Take  a  look  at  that  sign. 

Landlord:  I  must  have  the  work  done.  It  simply  must  be  done  in 
order  to  get  the  apartment  ready.  Since  you  won’t  do  the  work,  I 
intend  to  sue  you  for  breaking  the  contract. 

Announcer:  How  would  the  case  be  decided? 

DECISION:  It  would  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  painter.  The  contract 
is  discharged  because  of  impossibility  due  to  operation  of  law. 
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(Continued  from  page  25) 


There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
knowledge  of  systems  can  be  im¬ 
parted.  I  think  that  on  the  high  school 
level,  the  integrated  method— teach¬ 
ing  systems  as  a  by-product  of  in¬ 
struction  in  some  other  subject— is 
probably  best.  (For  this  reason,  and 
for  other  reasons  that  I  shall  give 
presently,  most  of  our  textbooks  will 
have  to  be  revised.)  Training  students 
to  use  punched-paper  tape,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  provide  a  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  teach  systems.  Yes,  we 
should  be  teaching  the  use  of 
punched-paper  tape,  along  with  an 
increased  knowledge  of  many  of 
our  current  machines  that  appear  in¬ 
frequently  in  the  high  school  today, 
such  as  the  key  punch.  Training  on 
these  machines  will  prepare  our 
graduates  for  at  least  a  minimum  un¬ 
derstanding  of  office  automation. 

Another  change  in  our  curriculum 
is  necessary  to  provide  the  type  of 
business  mathematics  needed  by  all 
office  workers.  Business  will  increas¬ 
ingly  be  solving  its  problems  through 
the  use  of  operations-research  tech¬ 
niques.  This  will  involve  the  use  of 
such  mathematical  areas  as  Boolian 
algebra,  linear  programming,  matrix 
algebra,  and  some  calculus  relation¬ 
ships.  Our  better  high  school  students 
today  are  learning  advanced  algebra 
and  geometry;  so  it  will  not  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  take  the  better  quality  stu¬ 
dents  we  must  have  in  the  future 
and  train  them  in  basic  business-type 
problems  in  these  unfamiliar  mathe¬ 
matical  areas.  We  can’t  do  it  just  by 
requiring  more  math— it  will  have  to 
be  math  that  is  specific  to  business, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  taught  so  that 
students  can  see  the  need  for  what 
they  are  studying.  In  other  words, 
the  materials  of  business  math  will 
have  to  be  revised  in  such  a  way  that 
students  not  only  will  be  able  to  solve 
mathematical  formulas,  but  will  also 
know  what  to  do  with  them. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  revolution  in 
business  education.  Here’s  what  this 
revolution  will  demand: 

( 1 )  We’ll  have  to  have  a  better 
quality  student  than  we’ve  ever  had 
before— one  who  almost  certainly  will 
go  to  college  and  have  a  four-year 
business  program  added  to  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  skills  that  we  are  able  to 
provide.  And  we’ll  need  more  and 
more  of  these  quality  students.  You 
and  I  will  have  to  beat  the  bushes 
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BooklcMping  flimstripi.  Here’s  a  brand  new  teaching  aid  that  will 
impress  your  9th  to  12th  grade  students.  Clear,  logical,  step-by-step  cor¬ 
relation  with  the  textbook  clarifies  how  to  open  the  books,  use  the  books, 
and  close  the  books.  Although  based  on  the  21st  edition  of  20th  Century 
Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,  South-Western  Publishing  Co.,  it  can  be  used 
with  any  edition  of  that  text.  Write  to  the  Society  for  Visual  Education,  Inc., 
1345  Diversey  Parkway,  Chicago  14,  for  a  brochure  describing  these  film¬ 
strips. 

Display  materials.  Teaching  is  fun  when  you  use  display  materials  to 
introduce  a  unit  or  create  a  good  learning  situation.  For  information  about 
where  to  obtain  flannel,  flocked  paper,  felt  tip  pens,  letters  for  bulletin 
boards,  letters  for  flannel  boards,  quick  grip  clips,  magnetic  board  supplies, 
and  a  folding  easel,  write  to  Education  Supplies  &  Services,  Box  110,  East 
Carolina  College,  Greenville,  N.C.  A  brochure  describing  each  item  cur¬ 
rently  available  and  the  prices  of  each  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Teaching  globes.  A  48-page  handbook  designed  to  help  teachers  use 
globes  more  effectively  in  class  instruction  is  priced  at  $1.25  from  Denoyer- 
Geppert  Co.,  5235  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago  40.  Another  excellent  publi¬ 
cation,  “Toward  Better  Understanding  and  Use  of  Maps,  Globes,  and 
Charts’*  is  75  cents. 

Conservation  teaching.  A  set  of  13  new  conservation  teaching  aids 
was  recently  released  by  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
E^ch  fact  sheet  summarizes  an  important  aspect  of  our  timber  situation 
today.  Teachers  may  obtain  a  single  set  free  from  Forest  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C.  The  sets  cannot  be  supplied  in  quantity  for  student  use. 
Also,  available  is  a  new  film,  “Conservation  Vistas”  (16mm,  sound,  color, 
13  min.).  The  film  presents  classroom  and  outdoor  activities  that  add  in¬ 
terest  to  conservation  teaching  and  is  specifically  designed  for  teachers, 
teachers  colleges,  school  administrators,  and  school  boards. 

Company  raport.  For  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.J.  which  may  be  used  as  supplementary  material  in 
accounting  or  introduction  to  business  classes,  write  to  the  company  at 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Calculator  kit.  The  reprint  “Marchant  Calculators  Come  to  School”  de¬ 
scribes  in  some  detail  many  teaching  materials,  examples  of  which  are 
contained  in  a  new  kit  Marchant  publishes  especially  for  teachers.  You  may 
secure  copies  (or  classroom  quantities)  of  this  kit  simply  by  making  known 
your  requirements  to  your  local  Marchant  representative,  or  writing  direct 
to  Marchant  Calculators,  Div.  of  Smith-Corona  Marchant,  Inc.,  6701  San 
Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland  8,  Calif. 

Teaching  careers.  The  Association  for  Higher  Education,  at  the  request 
of  its  Committee  on  the  Recruitment  of  College  Teachers,  has  just  prepared 
the  booklet  “College  Teaching  as  a  Career.”  Here  is  a  chance  for  each  of 
us  personally  to  lend  a  hand  to  help  solve  one  of  the  key  problems  of 
higher  education— an  adequate  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers  for  the 
years  ahead.  A  large  printing  was  made  possible  through  a  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation’s  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Education.  If  you  have 
not  received  your  free  copy,  write  to  Association  for  Higher  Education, 
1201  Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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to  get  even  a  minimal  number  into 
our  programs. 

(2)  Well  have  to  teach  new  and 
revised  subject  matter,  so  that  our 
students  learn  to  think,  learn  to  see 
systems  and  mathematical  relation¬ 
ships,  and  learn  to  solve  business 
problems  that  are  within  their  pres¬ 
ent  ability  and  knowledge. 

(3)  Our  textbooks  will  have  to  l)e 
revised  drastically  to  include  new 
knowledges  and  skills.  The  vcKabu- 
lary  change  alone  will  be  great.  These 
new  types  of  equipment  and  new 
methods  require  a  language  all  their 
own.  Well  have  to  teach  it. 

(4)  Changed  business  methotls  and 
changed  business  skills  will  call  for 
changed  business  teachers.  The  shift 
will  have  to  start  on  the  college 
level,  in  the  preparation  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  teachers;  but  it  will  also  mean 
that  present  teachers  will  have  to 
make  as  great  an  adaptation  to  these 
changes  as  time,  money,  and  energy 
will  permit. 

(5)  This  revolution  is  not  one 
that  any  individual  or  any  single 
group  of  individuals  can  accomplish 
on  its  own.  It  will  mean  that  all 
our  business-education  associations, 
leaders,  and  publishers  will  have  to 
unite  in  their  efforts.  If  there  is  one 
thing  we  can  no  longer  afford,  it’s 
the  multiplicity  of  splinter  groups  all 
working  against  each  other  to  get 
things  done.  One  of  the  worst  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  business  education  is  the 
fact  that,  even  within  relatively  small 
groups,  we  can’t  agree  on  what  to 
do;  for  that  matter,  we  can’t  even 
agree  on  what  vocabulary  to  use  or 
what  sub-areas  to  include  in  a  given 
subject  area.  We’re  going  to  need 
unified  organizations  to  attack  the 
automation  problem  and  to  make 
common  recommendations  for  us  all. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to 
give  up  our  individuality  or  our  right 
to  criticize;  but  we  should  at  least 
agree  on  what,  within  the  present 
framework  of  knowledge  and  ability, 
the  things  are  that  should  be  done 
and  should  be  taught.  We  shall  l)e 
stronger  because  we  have  settled  our 
diflferences  and  because  we  have 
poured  our  unified  strength  into  the 
solution  of  our  problems.  Unless  w'e 
do  so,  this  greatest  opportunity  in  our 
history  may  pass  by  and  leave  us 
withering  on  the  vine,  I  doubt  that 
we  can  justify  our  existence  purely 
on  the  l>asis  of  general  education; 
but  we  can  go  forward  if  we  solve 
the  problems  ahead. 


I  Collector's  items  in  ab.sence  excuses.  Not 

f  since  my  beginning  teaching  days  when  a  redheaded  Tony’s  mother  wrote 
^  me  an  all-time  classic  in  the  way  of  absence  excuses  (to  wit:  “Please  excuse 
I  Tony  for  being  absent.  He  tore  his  pants  in  the  am  and  got  sick  in  the  pm”) 

,  have  I  had  one  so  startingly  different  as  the  one  I  received  from  a  night 

\  school  student  in  an  adult  class  last  term— nor  one  so  fraught  with  implica- 
tions  for  teaching. 

As  for  that  “Tony”  note,  for  me  in  my  young  inexperience,  it  hadn’t 
been  fraught  with  anything,  perhaps,  but  some  riotous,  unintended  humor 
and  some  likely  fabrications.  Tony’s  numerous  ab.sence  excuses  had  run  the 
'’fj  gamut  from  attending  his  grandmother’s  funeral,  and  minding  his  little 
J  brother,  to  having  an  upset  “stummick”,  and  “no  shoes.”  Now,  to  pile  two 
implausibilities  in  one  note— especially  since  he  had  been  in  seemingly  good 
j  health  up  to  the  morning  recess  on  the  pants-tearing  day— was  just  too 
much.  ParticuLirly  since  his  classmate  had  reported  varying  accounts  of 
’  the  garment-rending  incident:  “Tony  said  tell  yuh  he  tore  his  pants  at 
recess  and  had  to  go  home,”  said  a  loyal  cohort.  “Hah,  he  was  already 
climbing  over  the  fence  to  leave  when  he  tore  ’em,”  tattled  some  trouble- 
"V  maker,  “And  it  was  just  a  teeny  little  tear,  anyway,”  chimed  in  Alice,  the 
\  know-it-all. 

Looking  back  now,  I  can  see  that  Tony’s  absences  and  his  excuses  con- 
^  tained  significant  implications  about  which  I  was  then  blind.  My  concern 
%  should  have  been,  not  with  Tony’s  elasticizing  of  the  truth,  but  with  cur- 
riculum  revisions,  with  felt  needs,  with  enriching  materials,  with  guidance, 
^  with  improved  teaching,  with  goals  and  objectives  as  they  applied  to  Tony 
I  and  his  classmates.  As  I  recall,  Tony’s  fifth-grade  class  spent  the  period 

j  following  morning  recess  battling  with  common  fractions.  (The  word 

“battling”  is  well-chosen,  I  assure  you.)  Daily,  Tony  was  prodded  to  strive, 
along  with  others,  to  invert  and  multiply  such  practicalities  as 
''  (at  least  that  one  cancels),  or  real  toughies  like  ’%7  -i-  =  ?,  or  big  ones 

'I  like  -r-  =  ?.  No  wonder  Tony  went  over  the  fence  at  recess  and 

tore  his  pants  in  the  am  and  got  sick  in  the  pm.  Who  wouldn’t!  I  get  a  little 
J  sick  myself  just  thinking  back  on  the  educational  sins  I  perpetrated  upon 
4  Tony  and  others.  Thank  goodness  somebody  got  the  “message,”  even  if  I 
'  didn’t.  Fifth  grades  have  come  a  long  way  from  those  days! 

1  Now  about  my  new  “collector’s  item”  in  the  excuse  category.  This  ex- 
cuse,  in  the  form  of  a  nicely  typed  letter  delivered  by  mail,  said  simply: 
^  “Dear  Mrs.  Green:  Please  excuse  my  absence  for  Tuesday  night,  Novem- 
^  ber  14,  only.  I’ll  be  back  next  week.  Tonight  I  leave  for  Rome.  Sincerely, 
i  Claire  Innis.” 

It's  a  new  world.  VV'herj  students  fly  to  Rome  l)etween  classes— even 
when  the  classes  are  a  week  apart  and  the  student  happens  to  be  a  top- 
>  notch  secretary  and  a  grandmother  all  in  one  (more  teaching  implications  in 
those  things,  tw))—it’s  a  new  world!  Exciting  and  challenging.  Who  among 
our  students  will  fly  where  five  years  from  now?  Who  will  work  where? 
Live  where?  Rub  cHkjws  with  whom?  If  we  want  to  keep  the  gap  l)etwet*n 
curriculum  and  culture  from  being  even  wider  than  the  gulf  between  Tony 
and  his  arithmetic  .sessions,  we  need  to  do  some  .serious  thinking  about  the 
1  implications  in  that  “tonight  I  leave  for  Rome”  absence  excuse.  Are  we 
gearing  education,  particularly  business  education,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
students  who  will  live  in  this  new  world? 


MARCH,  I95U 
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BOOKKEEPING  BY  ANALOGY 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

The  balance  sheet  shows  clearly 
how  the  business  looked  on  a  specific 
day.  But  how  did  it  look  at  the  end 
of  the  year?  Even  another  balance 
sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year  would 
not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  what  the 
business  needs  is  all  the  pictures  taken 
between  balance  sheets.  It  is  not  prac¬ 
tical  for  businesses  to  make  up  new 
balance  sheets  every  day,  so,  instead, 
business  keeps  a  movie  camera  run¬ 
ning  all  the  time! 

That  movie  camera  is  the  book¬ 
keeping  cycle.  It  records  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  all  the  transactions  that  occur 
from  day  to  day.  Whenever  something 
is  bought  or  sold  or  traded  that  movie 
camera  records  the  action  and  shows 
how  the  transactions  affect  the  as¬ 
sets,  liabilities,  and  proprietorship  of 
the  business.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  business  not  only  has  the  photo¬ 
graphs  (balance  sheets)  taken  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  but 
also  the  movie  film  that  shows  what 
caused  the  changes  between  the  first 
and  last  balance  sheets. 

This  movie  film  is  the  profit  and 
loss  statement,  and  it  shows  the  busi¬ 
ness  all  the  subtle  changes  it  made 
from  day  to  day  during  the  year— it 
takes  the  place  of  363  daily  photo¬ 
graphs.  With  this  movie  and  photo¬ 
graph  record  the  business  is  not  only 
able  to  discern  that  its  posih’on  or  ap¬ 
pearance  did  in  fact  change,  but  it  is 
also  able  to  determine  what  caused 
what  part  of  its  appearance  (assets, 
liabilities,  or  proprietorship)  to 
change.  Truly,  photographs  and  bal¬ 
ance  sheets  are  not  enough,  for  we 
must  have  movies  and  profit  and  loss 
statements  as  well.  When  students  are 
led  to  understand  this  truth  by  sim¬ 
ple  analogy,  they  will  no  longer  fail  to 
understand  that  the  date  on  a  profit 
and  loss  statement  always  begins  with 
the  words  “For  the  month  ended.  .  .  .“ 

The  approach  may  be  varied  from 
time  to  time.  Use  your  own  imagina¬ 
tion.  If  you  like  you  may  think  of  the 
fiscal  period  or  year  as  a  bologna 
sausage.  Cut  a  slice  out  and  you  have 
a  balance  sheet  showing  how  the 
business  looked  on  that  particular 
day.  At  any  rate,  try  using  analogies 
from  the  world  around  you  in  all  your 
classes.  They  will  liven  up  your  class¬ 
room  and  help  to  disp>el  the  fog  of 
misunderstanding.  Teachers  will  find 
it  easier  to  teach,  and  students  will 
find  it  easier  to  learn. 


Production  Typing  with  Electric  Typewriters 

A  course  in  production  typing  for  electric  typewriters  can  follow  much 
the  same  plan  as  the  course  you  have  been  giving  in  manual  typewriting. 
There  are  some  electric  features,  however,  that  simplify  production.  These 
should  be  introduced  before  the  assignments  in  production  typing  are  made. 

The  Electric  Tab  Key.  Probably  no  key  on  the  electric  typewriter  is  so 
frequently  mishandled  as  the  electric  tab  key.  Self-taught  operators  tend  to 
use  a  hold  stroke  on  this  key  and  to  exert  too  much  pressure  in  its  operation. 
Operators  have  expressed  surprise  when  they  discover  that  all  tab  settings 
may  be  removed  by  returning  the  carriage,  from  right  to  left  with  the  tab 
clear  device  depressed.  Others  have  overlooked  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  electric  tab  key  saves  time. 

To  encourage  quick  release  of  the  tab  key,  direct  the  students  to  set 
their  left  margins  at  20  and  tab  stops  at  30,  40,  50,  60,  and  70.  Ask  them 
to  write  the  from  each  point  beginning  at  the  left  margin  and  ending  at 
70.  Time  them  for  30  seconds  and  score  the  results  in  lines  typed.  After 
five  or  six  timings,  the  output  will  double.  Other  three-letter  words  that 
may  be  used  to  vary  this  drill  are:  and,  our,  put- 

Erases  written  in  columns  combine  phrase  level  typing  with  quick  release 
of  the  tab  key.  Clear  out  all  tab  stops.  Set  the  left  margin  at  10  and  reset 
tabs  at  30,  50,  and  70.  Type  such  phrases  as:  if  the,  by  the,  in  the. 

Uses  for  the  Electric  Tab  Key.  Most  operators  will  use  the  tab  key  in 
paragraphing  and  generally  in  columnar  work.  Some,  however,  neglect  to 
use  it  when  centering  titles  or  indenting  the  date  line  and  complimentary 
close  of  a  letter.  Few  have  had  an  opportunity  to  practice  catching  tab  stops 
without  returning  the  carriage,  a  skill  so  very  useful  in  addressing  envelopes 
and  tabulated  work. 

If  the  tab  key  and  the  carriage  return  key  are  so  located  that  both  keys 
can  be  operated  almost  simultaneously,  it  is  possible  to  pick  up  a  tab  setting 
without  returning  the  carriage  all  the  way  to  the  left  margin.  Make  certain, 
however,  that  the  electric  typewriters  you  are  using  are  engineered  for 
dual  key  operation. 

To  develop  the  skill  of  partially  returning  the  carriage,  ask  students  to 
clear  out  all  tab  settings  and  reset  a  tab  stop  at  55.  Here,  have  them  type 
any  phrase,  such  as  for  the,  return  the  carriage,  and  almost  simultaneously 
touch  the  tab  key.  The  carriage  will  stop  at  55.  Once  the  skill  is  secure,  let 
students  address  envelopes  to  illustrate  its  application. 

The  Progressive  Method  of  Tabulating.  For  ease  in  handling  figures 
composed  of  many  digits,  typists  should  use  the  progressive  method  of 
tabulating.  The  backspace  key  is  never  used.  To  illustrate  this  method, 
have  the  class  clear  all  tab  stops  and  reset  one  stop  ten  spaces  in  from  the 
left  margin.  Let  them  type  these  numbers  following  the  directions  written 
after  each  number: 

474,474,474.44  (•  indicates  tab  stop) 

•  •  • 

47,474,474.44  tab  once,  space  once 

4,474,474.44  tab  once,  space  twice 

474,474.44  tab  twice 

47,474.44  tab  twice,  space  once 

4,474.44  tab  twice,  space  twice 


One  of  the  advantages  of  the  electric  typewriter  is  the  oneness  of  stroke 
between  the  alphabetic  keys  and  the  service  keys.  Urge  students  to  use  a 
quick  “get-away”  action  on  all  service  keys. 
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THE  HOW'S  OF  SALESMANSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


EARLY  IN  THE  YEAR,  the  teacher  should 
single  out  for  himself  the  students  who  are 
afraid  to  speak  in  class  and  should  try  to  en¬ 
courage  them  to  take  a  more  active  part  in 
discussions.  1  suppose  we  all  call  on  these 
students  with  questions  that  are  easy  to  an¬ 
swer  and  then  c'ompliment  them  on  their  an¬ 
swers.  In  addition,  however,  we  should  also 
give  them  simple  reports  to  make  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  under  discussion.  Then  they  may 
be  asked  to  participate  in  a  panel,  where 
they  will  be  plac'ed  in  front  of  other  students 

DESCRIBE  A  STORE  SCENE  to  your  stu¬ 
dents.  Perhaps  there  is  a  customer  wandering 
around  in  a  gift  department.  A  salesperson 
approaches  the  customer  and  says,  “May  I 
show  you  some  of  our  new  imported  gifts?” 

That  is  the  setting.  Now  the  enactment 
begins.  Read  the  first  of  many  statements, 
that  you  have  prepared  to  represent  remark.*: 
the  customer  might  have  made  to  the  sales- 
IJerson's  opening  question.  Ask  your  students 
iio  give  the  salesperson’s  possible  responsr;  to 

HERE  IS  A  SPECIAL  activity  to  use  just 
l>efore  a  holiday  or  as  a  “different”  method  of 
reviewing.  Tell  your  class  it’s  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  play  the  “com  game.”  It’s  played 
with  bingo  cards  and  numbers.  The  students 
c-onstruct  the  game  themselves.  They  make  a 
list  of  sales  rules:  “Ring  before  you  wrap”; 
“Suggest  a  related  item”;  “Every  customer  de¬ 
serves  a  smile”;  etc.  One  slogan  is  devised  for 
each  number  that  will  be  called;  and  this 

BRING  TO  CLASS  the  three  primary  colors, 
plus  black  .and  white  for  producing  tints. 
Each  student  then  makes  a  color  wheel.  He 
makes:  (1)  attractive  combinations,  (2)  ugly 
combinations,  (3)  unusual  combinations,  and 
(4)  monochromatic  combinations.  From  this 
study  of  colors,  the  students  learn  the  im¬ 
portance  of  knowing  colors  and  their  combina- 

APPOINT  A  MEMBER  of  the  class  to  be 
complaint  manager.  Distribute  a  series  of  com¬ 
plaints,  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
teacher  and  which  cover  a  wide  range  of 
justifiable  and  unjustifiable  complaints,  to 
other  members  of  the  class,  who  will  act  as 
customers.  'The  class  members  familiarize 


but  not  required  to  say  much  the  first  time. 
Later,  simple  sales  demonstrations  should  be 
assigned,  which  will  grow  in  detail. 

As  you  can  understand,  these  steps  come  in 
small  doses  and  cover  most  of  the  year.  The 
final  assignment  at  the  completion  of  any 
salesmanship  course  consists  of  a  sales  talk  in 
which  each  student  in  turn  tries  to  convince 
the  class  of  an  idea  or  a  product  he  wishes  to 
sell.  By  then,  the  inhibited  should  be  prepared 
to  do  as  well  as  the  other  students.— Roy  £. 
Hartman.  Arthur  Hill  H.S.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

your  prepared  statement  of  the  customer. 
Esther  go  around  the  class  once  or  let  answejs 
be  volunteered.  Do  this  rapidly  to  stimulate 
quick  thinking. 

For  a  variation,  you  might  assign  a  student 
to  prepare  statements  for  the  next  sales  situ¬ 
ation  and  let  him  conduct  the  rapid-fire  drill. 
Other  situations  might  involve  customer  ob¬ 
jections,  accidents  in  the  store,  etc.— D.  K. 
Beckley,  “Five  Techniques  for  Use  in  Teaching 
Retailing  and  Salesmanship,”  BEW,  Mar.  ’.50 

slogan  is  printed  on  one  side  of  a  small  card, 
with  the  numl)er  on  the  other. 

The  com  and  large  “bingo”  cards  are  passed 
out  to  all  students.  The  caller  draws  from 
the  pile  of  small  cards  and  reads:  “G  46— 
Be  sure  to  arrive  at  work  on  time.”  “N  39— 
Keep  a  list  of  asked-for  items  not  in  stock.” 
And  so  on.  The  winner  may  become  the  next 
caller  or  else  receive  a  small  prize.— Lawrence 
P.  Neuerhurg,  Rock  Island  (III.)  Senior  H.S. 

tions  in  order  to  be  of  help  to  customers. 

Another  interesting  project  is  a  study  of 
such  names  as  “electric  blue,”  “chartreuse,” 
“charcoal,”  etc.  Color-conscious  students  look 
forward  to  color-combination  problems  aris¬ 
ing  on  the  job,  such  as  when  customers  seek 
their  advice  when  buying  spring  outfits.— Mrs. 
M.  T.  Patrick,  Chester  (South  Carolina)  H.S. 

themselves  with  their  own  situation  and  then 
go  one  at  a  time  to  the  complaint  manager. 
After  the  manager  has  handled  each  com¬ 
plaint,  the  class  discusses  whether  or  not  this 
complaint  was  handled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  the  customer  and  the  store.— William  C. 
Bohn,  Jr.,  Colonie  Central  H.S.,  Albany,  N.Y. 


How  to  help 
students  to 
speak  in  public 


How  to  help 
students  talk 
to  customers 


How  to  review 

salesmanship 

principles 


How  to  emphasize 
the  importance 
of  color 


How  students  may 
learn  to  handle 
complaints 


(This  installment  concludes  the  BEW  series  of  salesmanship  devices  for  D.  E.  classes.) 
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dictation 

transcript 


THOUGHTFUL 

ADA 

RAYMOND  DREYFACK 

Alice  sat  at  her  desk,  working 
industriously  on  last  month’s 
labor  report.  It  was  already  the 
twenty’-fifth  of  the  month,  and  the  re¬ 
port  had  been  due  two  days  ago.  Mr. 
Stevens  would  be  furious  at  the  de¬ 
lay.* 

“Hi,  Alice— coflFeetime!”  It  was 
Marge  Davis,  who  was  passing  by  on 
her  way  to  the  cafeteria. 

“Think  I’ll*  skip  the  caHFein  today,” 
Alice  said.  “See  you  at  lunchtime.” 

Alice’s  main  concern  at  the  moment 
was  keeping^  the  job  she  had— just  as 
it  was.  Mr.  Leonard,  her  boss,  was  a 
prince  to  work  for;  and  she  knew  that 
he  was  satisfied*  with  her  work. 

This  was  not  the  problem.  The 
problem  for  her,  as  well  as  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  employees*  of  Atlas 
Textiles,  was  “Ada,”  which  was  short 
for  Automatic  Data  Accumulator. 

Ada  was  very’  unpopular  in  the  of¬ 
fice  and  was  growing  more  so  each 
day.  Ada  could  add,  subtract,  multi¬ 
ply,  and  divide*  like  some  mysterious 
wizard  from  outer  space.  She  also  had 
a  memory  that  could  put  to  shame  all 
the*  $64,000  contestants.  Information 
was  read  into  Ada’s  vast  magnetic 
storage  on  thin  ribbons’®  of  tape.  The 
tapes  then  wound  their  devious  ways, 
like  swiftly  slithering  eels,  through  the 


entrails  of  the  computer.”  What  came 
out  as  a  result  was  amazing  and 
frightening  to  behold.  No  matter  what, 
Alice,  like  so  many’*  others  in  the 
office,  was  afraid  of  being  replaced  by 
the  machine. 

Part  of  Alice’s  job  was  secretarial;’* 
the  rest  of  it  involved  the  recording  of 
personnel  data.  Such  things  as  the 
report  for  Mr.  Stevens’^  would  be 
child’s  play  to  Ada. 

The  buzzer  sounded  on  her  desk. 
.Mr.  Leonard  wanted  her  to  come  in. 
Entering’*  her  boss’  office,  Alice  saw 
at  once  the  light  blue  sheets  of  paper 
in  his  hand— a  memo  from  the  front 
office.’* 

Mr.  Leonard  raised  his  eyes  and 
waved  the  papers.  “This  is  it.  Starting 
next  week,  we  will  add  a  new  mem¬ 
ber  to”  our  staff— Ada.” 

“Oh—”  Alice  felt  a  queasiness  come 
over  her.  “I— I  didn’t  think  it  would  be 
so  soon.” 

Mr.’*  Leonard  frowned.  “Hold  on 
a  minute.  I  hope  you’re  not  worrying 
about  your  job  or  any  nonsense  like 
that.  Ada’s’*  here  to  help  you.  It’s  her 
task  to  make  your  job  easier,  smoother, 
more  efficient.  For  the  planning  and 
brainwork,  she’ll*®  still  need  a  very 
human  person— you.” 

He  regarded  her  earnestly  and  con¬ 
tinued.  “Alice,  I’m  going  to*’  give 
you  some  advice.  Never  be  afraid  of 
progress.  If  methods  can  be  improved, 
it  will  help  everyone  in**  the  long 
run.  By  opposing  progress,  we  only 
hinder  it.” 

Later,  back  at  her  desk,  Alice 
thought  over  Mr.**  Leonard’s  state¬ 
ments.  Of  course  he  had  spoken  in 
good  faith.  But  she  figured  that  it  was 
still  inevitable  that  less*^  people  would 
be  needed  with  the  monster  machine 
doing  most  of  the  detail  work. 

The  phone  rang  on  Alice’s  desk.** 
She  picked  it  up  fearfully  and  found 
that  her  fears  were  justified.  “Oh  yes, 
Mr.  Stevens,  this  afternoon  for  sure,”** 
she  said  quickly.  “The  report  will  be 
ready  when  you  return  from  lunch.” 

For  two  hours  she  worked  feverish¬ 
ly  at  the*’  figures,  tediously  consulting 
the  ledger  cards  when  necessary,  tak¬ 
ing  great  pains  to  post  the  entries** 
accurately.  Once,  on  a  subclassifica¬ 
tion,  a  moment  of  panic  claimed  her 
when  she  did  not  balance  out  to*® 
the  controls— but  she  soon  found  her 
error  and  made  the  correction.  At  two 


o’clock  sharp,  the  report  was  finished. 

When*®  she  brought  the  sheets  to 
Mr.  Stevens,  he  thanked  her  politely. 
But  Alice  knew  that  he  was  not 
pleased  because  the  report®’  was  so 
late.  However,  it  was  not  her  fault; 
she  was  simply  overloaded  with  work. 

The  hours  and  days  passed  by®*  all 
too  quickly  after  this.  Alice  began 
working  with  Ada  and  found  to  her 


OGA  MEMBERSHIP  TEST 

The  Need  for  Accuracy 

So,  you  landed  a  job  as  a  stenog¬ 
rapher,  and  you’d  like  some  pointers 
from  a  veteran.  Well,  there’s  one 
thing  I’d’  like  to  hammer  into  that 
pretty  head  of  yours,  and  that’s  accu¬ 
racy.  If  you  realize  how  important  it* 
is  to  be  accurate,  you’ll  save  yourself 
plenty  of  headaches. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened  here 
today. 

I’ve  been  as®  busy  as  a  fly  around 
a  cake,  so  when  a  new  girl  was  offered 
to  me,  I  welcomed  her  assistance.  I 
gave*  her  a  report  to  type  and  asked 
her  to  be  sure  to  recheck  the  figures. 

When  I  started  to  post,  imagine  my* 
horror  to  find  that  the  total  she  had 
written  was  $1,694,000*  instead  of 
$169,490!  She  was  nice  looking, 
agreeable’,  and  willing;  but  because 
she  was  unreliable,  we  could  not  give 
her  the  position  here!  (156) 

JUNIOR  OGA  TEST 

The  Lost  Straw 

A  farmer  came  back  to  his  home¬ 
stead,  puffing  and  blowing,  and  threw 
his  shotgun  into  the  comer.  “Good 
heavens.  Dad!”’  cried  his  wife.  “What 
did  you  want  to  chase  that  poor  man 
off  the  farm  for?” 

“Why?”  growled  the  farmer.  “I  just 
bought  you  a  new  hat®  and  dress, 
didn’t  I?  David  had  to  have  a  new 
suit.  The  horse  needed  a  new  harness 
and  the  bam,  a  new  roof.  P  had  to  get 
a  license  for  the  dog.” 

“But  what  has  that  to  do  with  chas¬ 
ing  this  man  off  the  place?”  his  wife 
intermpted.* 

“That  fellow,”  the  farmer  replied, 
“had  the  nerve  to  ask  me  if  I  wanted 
to  buy  something  for  the  mosquitoes!” 
(100) 
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surprise  that  the  system  was  simpler^® 
and  more  e£Bcient  than  the  old  one. 

No  more  tedious  reference  to  ledger 
cards  was  necessary.  No®*  more  care¬ 
ful  scrutinization  of  time  sheets  and 
employee  lists  had  to  be  made.  All 
detailed  data  was  furnished®®  prompt¬ 
ly  and  accurately  by  the  computer. 
Alice  merely  correlated  the  data  and 
applied  it  in**  the  proper  places. 

Oddly  enough,  althou^  her  job 
was  easier,  Alice’s  sparetime  did  not 
increase.  She  still®'^  had  plenty  of  work 
to  keep  her  busy.  One  day  she  men¬ 
tioned  this  to  Mr.  Leonard. 

Smiling,  her  boss  drew  a  long** 
work  sheet  from  the  drawer  and 
handed  it  to  her.  It  was  a  list  of  all 
the  reports  that  she  had  worked  on. 

“Notice*®  the  asterisks?”  he  asked. 
“Each  one  means  a  new  report  that 
you  have  completed.” 

Alice  was  surprised  to  see  so 
many*®  of  them. 

“With  Ada  on  the  staff,  it  now  pays 
to  work  up  information  that  we  could 
never  afford  before,”*^  Mr.  Leonard 
added.  “Ada  does  the  tedious  work. 
You  do  the  brainwork— and  you’re  do¬ 
ing  it  beautifully.**  You  and  Ada  are 
quite  a  team.” 

Alice  said  meekly,  “It’s  kind  of  you 
to  say  that.” 

Mr.  Leonard  shrugged.  “Not  kind, 
just**  honest.” 

Alice  felt  the  gratitude  and  relief 
well  up  within  her.  Right  then  and 
there  she  made  a  silent  but  fiercely** 
determined  resolution  to  herself. 
Never,  never  again  would  she  be 
afraid  of  progress.  (898) 


FLASH  READING* 


MOVING  DAY 

ROBERTA  G.  PAVLU 

EW  OF  US  LIKE  to  move.  We 
become  so  settled  in  a  daily  rou¬ 
tine  that  we  do  not  like  any  changes 
that*  will  take  away  these  habits  that 
make  us  feel  secure. 

But,  for  one  reason  or  another,  a 
day  to  move  eventually*  comes  to 
each  of  us.  This  applies  to  oflBce  staffs 
as  well.  One  day  you  will  be  told  to 
have  anything  you*  will  need  ready 
to  move  by  the  next  week. 

Right  away,  the  whole  office  is  up 
in  arms.  A  cry  of  woe  is  heard  from* 
every  desk.  'The  old  woman  who  is 
used  to  the  quiet  comer  where  she 
can  keep  her  plants  does  not  approve 
of*  the  whole  business.  The  secretary 
does  not  want  to  move  because  she 
feels  she  might  have  to  give  up  her 
private  office,®  and  she  believes  she 
will  no  longer  seem  important.  Even 
the  stockroom  boy  fears  this  tremen¬ 
dous  job.  He  hates'^  to  think  of  the 
heavy  boxes  he  must  carry  to  the  new 
floor  to  which  the  staff  will  move. 

Few  people  reahze*  how  simple  it 
can  be  to  move.  Once  you  manage  to 
take  the  initial  step— to  prepare  for  the 


big  change— you  have"  done  half  the 
work. 

Then  you  mtist  decide  what  you 
will  want  to  take  with  you  and  what 
you  feel  can  be  thrown  away  or  left'" 
behind.  For  many,  this  is  the  worst 
problem.  They  do  not  want  to  get  rid 
of  anything.  They  feel  that  the  min¬ 
ute"  they  throw  something  away  they 
will  have  a  great  need  for  it.  There 
are  even  some  people  who,  for  some 
reason  known  only'*  to  them,  save 
worn  pencils.  They  declare  that  there 
might  come  a  day  when  they  will  be 
of  use. 

You  must  think  with  great  care'® 
and  take  into  account  the  amount  of 
space  you  will  have  in  your  new  office. 
If  you  will  have  more  space,  fine.  But 
if'*  you  will  have  less,  then  you  can¬ 
not  take  all  your  possessions  with  you. 
You  must  decide— maybe  you  can  do 
without  that'*  extra  desk  set.  Do  you 
really  need  two  sets  of  book  ends? 
Maybe  you  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
your  new  desk'*  neat  if  you  bring 
along  those  paperweights  you  bought 
on  your  vacation. 

It  is  hard  to  throw  away  our  pos¬ 
sessions.'^  We  feel  that  what  we  have 
is  necessary  and  important.  If  we 
move  to  a  new  desk,  though,  we  can¬ 
not  always'*  take  them  with  us.  To  l)e 
efficient,  we  need  a  lot  of  working 
room.  Besides,  we  can  still  get  away 
with  it.  We'®  can  bring  home  all  that 
will  not  fit  in  the  office  and  not  have 
to  throw  anything  away,  after  all. 
(398) 

'Vocabulary  limited  to  Chapter t  One  through 
Four  of  Gregg  Shorthand  Simplified. 


COMING  IN 


Over  80  colorful  pages  of  text  and  illustrations  will 
review  the  exciting  secretarial  field  since  the  first 
woman  entered  the  office  in  1899. 


APRIL,  1959! 

TODAY’S  SECRETARY’S 
BIG  60TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE  .  .  . 


Here  in  one,  authoritative,  reference  volume  is  the  story 
of  the  starring  role  played  by  the  American  Secretary 
over  the  past  six  decades.  The  reader  will  be  taken 
back  to  the  days  when  secretaries  and  their  unwieldy 
machines  were  both  called  “typewriters,”  and  a  weekly 
wage  of  |6  for  50  to  60  hours  of  finger-callousing,  eye¬ 
straining  labor  was  considered  generous. 

Through  special  feature  articles  the  reader  will  learn 
about  the  invention  and  development  of  shorthand  and 
the  typewriter;  the  transformation  in  the  attitude  of  the 
public  and  her  all-important  boss;  the  improvements 
in  her  pay,  surroundings,  vacations  and  other  privileges; 
and  the  many  changes  in  her  training,  her  office  equip¬ 
ment  and  communications. 


A  PROGRESS 
REPORT  ON  THE 
SECRETARIAL 
FIELD 


Other  features  will  cover  the  growth  of  the  secretary’s 
responsibilities  and  opportunities;  the  development  of 
secretarial  and  other  businesswomen’s  organizations;  the 
dramatic  and  sometimes  humorous  evolution  of  her 
fashions  and  her  grooming;  and  predictions  on  the 
office  of  the  future.  • 

Regular  subscribers  will  receive  this  issue  as  part  of 
their  subscription.  Manv,  however,  will  want  extra 
copies.  To  avoid  disappointment  later,  we  suggest  you 
order  now.  Use  coupon  below. 


SINCE  1899 


Order  your  copies  of  this  Anniversary  Issue  now! 
Single  copy  price — $1.50  ...  or  order  a  full  year’s 
subscription  to  start  with  April  for  $3.00. 


MARCH,  1959 
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HERE’S  A  NEW  SOLUTION  ■  Monroe’s 

Three  for  One  Plan.  For  every  “Educator”  cal¬ 
culator  or  “Little  Giant”  adding  machine  you  buy, 

Monroe  loans  you  two  more  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  with  the  verbal  understanding  that  you  buy 
one  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  other  at  the 
end  of  the  second.  You  actually  get  the  use  of 
three  “Educators”  or  “Little  Giant”  adding  ma¬ 
chines  for  the  price  of  one.  And  the  purchase  price 
is  low  enough  for  lean  high  school  budgets. 

With  Monroes  in  the  classroom,  high  school 
teachers  find  students  take  a  livelier  interest  in 
office  practice  courses  . . .  and  are  prepared  to 
handle  machines  in  a  business  office.  School  ad¬ 
ministrations,  too,  have  found  Monroe  figuring 
machines  save  them  time  and  money  by  cutting 
paper  work  in  half. 

Ask  your  man  from  Monroe  to  supply  all  the 
details  today.  ^  mvimon  o»  lihon  inbustrhs 


NR 


X  It  CALCULATINO 

ADOINO  •  ACCOUNTING 
DATA  NROCKSSINO  MACHINES 


Monro*  Colculoting  Mochln*  Company,  Inc.,  Sol**  and  t*rvlc*  In  principal  citioi  •v*rywh*r*.  General  offices.  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Professional 

^^^^eport 


Secretaries  Week 

.  .  .  this  year  will  be  April  19  to  25.  April  22  is  Secre¬ 
taries  Day,  Sponsored  by  the  National  Secretaries  Associa¬ 
tion,  activities  will  include  education  and  self-improve¬ 
ment  programs  by  chapters  of  the  Association.  Among  these 
are  secretarial  workshops  that  feature  speakers  from 
business,  education,  and  the  secretarial  field.  Career  day 
talks  will  also  be  given  by  chapter  members  in  various 
schools. 

Policies  Commission 

.  .  .  for  business  and  economic  education  has  been  formed 
by  the  United  Business  Education  Association  and  Delta  Pi 
Epsilon.  Although  the  Commission  is  sponsored  by  these 
groups,  it  is  not  involved  with  the  work  of  the  sponsoring 
organizations. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  "redefine  the  import¬ 
ant  role  of  business  education  in  our  total  educational 
program  and  to  develop  recommendations  for  achieving  that 
goal.  It  is  to  determine  the  purposes  of  business  educa¬ 
tion,  and  publish  and  disseminate,  from  time  to  time, 
statements  of  proposed  policy  regarding  the  conduct  of 
business  education  in  the  United  States." 

The  Commission  will  "seek  to  serve  the  interests  of  busi¬ 
ness  education,  general  education,  business,  industry  and 
government."  It  will  not  require  approval  of  its  actions  by 
the  sponsoring  bodies. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

...  is  accepting  applications  for  shorthand  reporter  and 
closed  microphone  reporter  until  further  notice,  it  has 
been  announced.  To  qualify  for  positions  paying  from  $4,490 
to  $5,985  a  year,  applicants  must  take  a  general  abilities 
test  and  a  five-minute  dictation  exercise.  Further  infor¬ 
mation  is  given  in  Civil  Service  Announcement  Number  77, 
available  in  many  post  offices,  or  from  the  U.  S.  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Research  Conference 

...  for  graduate  advisors  in  business  education  will  be 
held  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  on  April  14  and  15.  The 
purpose  of  the  conference  will  be  to  explore  general  re¬ 
search  techniques,  particularly  experimental  research  in 
the  skill  subjects  and  the  development  and  measurement  of 
attitudes  in  the  non-skill  areas. 

Graduate  advisors  from  institutions  in  the  upper  Mid¬ 
west  states  have  been  invited  to  participate.  Others  may 
obtain  further  details  from  Ray  G.  Price,  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 


PEOPLE 


•  Robert  J.  Ruegg  has  been 
named  director  of  Underwood  Cor¬ 
poration’s  department  of  business 
education.  He  had  been  assistant 
manager  of  the  division  since  1955. 

Mr.  Ruegg  joined  Underwood 
from  the  University  of  Denver, 
where  he  was  acting  chairman  of 


Robert  J.  Ruegg 


the  business  education  and  secre¬ 
tarial  science  department.  He  has 
also  taught  at  San  Francisco  State 
College  and  in  high  schools  in 
Nebraska  and  Nevada. 


GROUPS 


•  The  Illinois  Business  Education 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  on  March  19,  20,  and  21  at 
the  Pere  Marquette  and  Jefferson 
Hotels  in  Peoria.  The  meeting  will 
lie  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Ill¬ 
inois  Vocational  Association.  The 
speaker  at  the  first  general  session 
will  be  William  A.  Clarey,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Bradley  University,  Peoria.  At 
the  Friday  luncheon  meeting.  Dr. 
D.  D.  Le.ssenberry  of  the  University 
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What  has  she  GOT 
that/ haven't  gofF 


of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  will  speak  on 
“The  Race  We  Run.” 


Come  to 

WONDERFULCOOL 

WYOMING 


•  The  Eastern  Business  Teachers 
Association  will  hold  its  sixty-second 
annual  convention  at  the  Ambassador 
Hotel  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  on  March 
26,  27,  and  28.  The  theme  of  the 
meeting  is  “Business  Education  is 
Purposeful,  Meaningful,  and  Solid.” 
TTie  program  follows: 

Thursday,  March  26  ; 

9:45-11:30  a.m.— Section  Meetings  | 

Administration  and  Supervision  in  j 
Busi.vess  EIducation  in  the  Public  j 
Schools:  Director:  Paul  M.  Boyn-  | 
ton.  Business  Education  Consultant, 
Connecticut  State  Dept,  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Assistant  chairman:  Michael  F. 
O’Leary,  Bulkeley  High  School, 
Hartford,  Conn.  Topic:  “Effective 
Supervision.”  Speakers:  Louis  R. 
Rosettie,  Associate  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  New  York  State 
Dept,  of  Education;  Carroll  A.  No¬ 
lan,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  University; 
Joseph  Gruber,  Director  of  Business 
Education,  New  York  City;  John  M. 
Canty,  Director  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Boston  Public  Schools.  Com¬ 
ments:  Royann  Salm,  N.Y.  State 
College  for  Teachers,  Albany. 

Junior  Ojllece:  Director:  Albert  L. 
Fisher,  Fisher  Junior  College,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Chairman:  Eunice  Miller,  Com¬ 
ing  (N.Y.)  Community  College. 
Assistant  chairman:  Charles  Reilly, 
Orange  County  (N.Y.)  Community 
College.  Topic:  “Junior  Colleges 
Must  Develop  Intellectual  Curiosity 
in  the  Secretary  (The  Secretary 
versus  the  Stenographer).”  Speak¬ 
ers:  Margaret  B.  Kilby,  Wesley 
College,  Dover,  Del.;  Dr.  John 
Freehafer,  Community  College, 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia; 
Agnes  L.  Sheehan,  Centenary  Col¬ 
lege  for  Women,  Hackettstown,  N.J. 

Private  School  Administration: 
Director:  William  C.  Gordon,  Bryant 
&  Stratton  Business  Institute,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.Y.  Chairman:  Charles  Sewall, 
Burdett  College,  Boston.  Speakers: 
Walter  Nardelli,  Dean,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Burdett 
College,  Boston;  Clem  Boling,  South- 
Western  Publishing  Co.,  Cincinnati; 
Dr.  J.  T.  Morrow,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  National  Association  and 
Council  of  Business  Schools. 

Classroom  Teachers:  Director:  F. 
Howard  Strouse,  Supervisor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Philadelphia.  Chair¬ 
man:  Wesley  E.  Scott,  Director,  Div. 
of  Commercial  and  Distributive 
Education,  Philadelphia.  Topic: 
“Business-Consumer  Credit  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Secondary  Schools.” 
Participants:  Wesley  E.  Scott; 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
Workshop — June  22-26 


Master’s  Degree  Program 


Fran  was 

popular  at  the  lake  lart 
summer.  And  one  day 
I  found  out  why— 


Enjoy  Americas 
Coolest 

Summer  School 

June  IS-July  17;  July  20-Aug.  21 


Write; 


Dr.  Francis  Hyde 
University  of  Wyoming 
Laramie 


Her  typing  was  cleaner 
when  she  bought  an 
ERASERSTIK— Only 
then  could  she  'erase 
without  a  trace'.  Next 
came  a  raise — A  new 
summer  wardrobe— 
and  even  more 
important  — anew 
self  conhdence!  — 


TRAINS  All  AfiES... 
C 0 m p I e t e  memory 
course  brings  amazing 

learn  how  to  remem^r 
names,  faces,  numbers. 

■  ATiOl  facts,  etc'!  Complete 

home-study  course  in  1 1 

books  ONLY  $10ppd 

Send  check  or  money  order  to 

BORNSTEIN  SCHOOL  OF  MEMORY  TRAINING 

661  Crenshaw  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5,  Calif. 
rtrochiire  on  request. 


So  I'm  heading 

RIGHT  QUICK 


Furniture  oSers  you 
a  csomplete  aelection 

of  Drophead  Typing  ■ 

Deakt,  Automatic  W 

and  Adiuatable  Typing  Deakt,  Poature  Seat-  ~ 
ing.  Electric  D^icea,  Modular  Deakt  and 
B^kkeeping  Tablet.  Write  for  free  copy  of 
our  '59  catMog. 

Only  wood  typing  desks  sbsorb  sound  and 
vibration.  There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute. 


WhWi  point  do  you  protar? 

Sharp,  Medium  or 
Average,  Thin  or  Ulunt. 
KHASERStIK  gives  you 
your  choice.  Point  with  a 
mechanical  or  hand  pencil 
sharpener. 
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Charles  F.  Sheldon,  Philadelphia 
Credit  Bureau;  George  C.  Whittam, 
Philadelphia  Credit  Bureau;  Fred 
Kane,  Supervisor,  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Public  Education;  Edward 
C.  Blendon,  John  Bartram  High 
School,  Philadelphia. 

12:00  noon— Fellowship  Luncheon: 
Director:  Albert  L.  Fisher;  Chair¬ 
man:  Charles  E.  Palmer,  President, 
National  Association  and  Council  of 
Business  Schools.  Speaker:  Dr.  J.  T. 
Morrow. 

2:30  p.m.— Opening  General  Meet¬ 
ing:  Presiding:  A.  Raymond  Jack- 
son,  President,  EBTA.  Keynote 
speaker:  Dr.  Austin  J.  McCafiFrey, 
New  Hampshire  State  Commissioner 
of  Education. 

6:45  p.m.  —  Banquet  and  Dance: 
Presiding:  A.  Raymond  Jackson. 
Speaker:  Dr.  Kenneth  McFarland. 
Topic:  “3-Dimensional  Confidence.” 

Friday,  March  27 
9:45-11:30  a.m.— Area  Meetings: 
Secretarial  Area:  Director:  Emma 
M.  Audesirk,  Northern  Valley  Re¬ 
gional  High  School,  Demarest,  N.J. 
Chairman:  Evelyn  R.  Kulp,  Ambler 
(Pa.)  Senior  High  School.  Key¬ 
noter:  Helen  M.  McConnell,  Chris¬ 
topher  Columbus  High  School,  New 
York. 

GROUP  CONFERENCES: 
Gregg  Shorthand  Theory:  Discus¬ 
sion  leader:  Mario  Del  Favero,  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Newark,  N.J, 
Recorder:  Patricia  Houtz,  State 
Teachers  College,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 
Pitman  Shorthand  Theory:  Dis¬ 
cussion  leader:  Marion  G.  Coleman, 
Teachers  College,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia.  Recorder:  Stan¬ 
ley  J.  Shrager,  South  Philadelphia 
High  School. 

Advanced  Shorthand  &  Tran¬ 
scription:  Discussion  leader:  Ed¬ 
win  R.  Bowman,  New  Rochelle 
(N.Y.)  High  School.  Recorder: 
Viola  S.  Fedorczyk,  Smith  School, 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
Typewriting:  Discussion  leader: 
Thomas  M,  Green,  Supervisor  of 
Business  Education,  Baltimore 
County  (Md.)  Board  of  Education. 
Recorder:  Paul  P.  Plevyak,  Ken¬ 
wood  Senior  High  School,  Baltimore. 
Advanced  Typewriting:  Discussion 
leader:  William  S.  Sakson,  Hunter 
College,  New  York.  Recorder:  John 
C.  Pizor,  Brandywine  Senior  High 
School,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Secretarial  Practice:  Discussion 
leader:  Mary  Bierstadt,  Red  Bank 
(N.J.)  High  School.  Recorder: 
Walter  Nerena,  Tioga  Center  (N.Y.) 
School. 

Office  and  Clerical  Practice 
Area:  Director:  F.  Howard  Strouse, 
Chairman:  Wesley  E.  Scott.  Key- 


GREGG 

JUNIOR  HIGH  TYPING 

BY  COOK,  MORRISON,  TRYTTEN,  AND  WHALE 

A  brand-new  research-engineered  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  typewriting  textbook 


Builds  a  thorough,  durable  basic  skill 

Focuses  on  teenage  typing  topics 

Contributes  directly  and  notably  to 
students'  language-arts  development 

Dovetails  smoothly  and  efficiently  with  any 
senior  high  school  typing  course 

Gregg  Junior  High  Typing  is  a  complete  textbook  for  the 
nonvocational  typewriting  course.  Emphasizes  basic  type¬ 
writing  technique  and  mastery  of  the  machine.  Teaches  boys 
and  girls  to  use  their  machines  as  writing  instruments  and — 
at  the  same  time — uses  delightful  composition  exercises  to 
improve  their  language-arts  skills  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
organizing  thoughts,  capitalizing,  word  choosing,  and  so  forth. 

The  book  contains  five  Parts.  Parts  1  and  2  comprise  a  balanced 
one-semester  course  on  the  personal-use  level.  Parts  3  and  4 
make  up  a  balanced  second -semester  course  on  the  mastery 
level.  Part  5  is  a  supplement,  used  instead  of  Part  4  or  after 
it,  designed  to  business-orient  those  typing  students  who  plan 
to  take  more  training  in  a  senior  high  school  typewriting 
course. 

Write  your  nearest  Gregg  office 

GREGG 

PUBLISHING  DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

NEW  YORK  36  :  330  WEST  42nd  ST.  CHICAGO  46:  4655  CHASE  AVE. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  4:  68  POST  ST.  DALLAS  2:  501  ELM  ST. 


Skill  first 
Personal  use 
General  education 
Articulation 


1 

2 

3 

4 
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School  of  Education  •  Stanford  University 

MCTHODS  COMFERiNa  hr  BUSUKSS  TEACmS* 

co-sponsored  by 

Stanford  UntvenHy  and  the  Gregg  Division,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 

Week  of  July  27 

A  apocial  one -week  conference  feafuring  illuf  Crated  lessons,  group  discussion,  and 
demonstrations  of  current  audio-visual  aids — actively  led  by  experts  in  the  field. 

Two  units  of  graduate  credit 

SHORTHAND  AND  TRANSCRIPTION— Madeline  S.  Strony 
TYPEWRITING— Alan  C.  Lloyd 
BOOKKEEPING— Gilbert  H.  Kahn 

PRACTICE  COURSES— Clerical,  Office,  and  Secretarial — Mrs. 
Strony,  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Kahn. 

*Tkis  methods  conference,  to  be  held  for  the  first  time  on  the  West  Coast,  is  similar 
to  the  famous  Cregg  Conferences  held  annually  at  the  Cregg  Division  of  Northwestern 
University.  Combine  a  California  vacation  with  a  profitable  week  at  Stanford  University 
— thirty  minutes  from  San  Francisco.  For  complete  details  write  to: 

Dr.  Fred  S.  Cook,  Director 
Methods  Conference  for  Business  Teachers 
School  of  Educotion,  Stanford  University 
Stanford,  California 

A$k  aba  about  othar  special  credit  courMs  available  durins  the  Swneicr  Session  June  22 — Aufust  15. 


Bring  Spring  into  your  Classroom 
with 

GREGG  TYPING  PICTURE  POSTERS 

Letter-Style  Series 

colorful  .  purposeful 

Day  to  day  exposure  will  insure  instantaneous  response  before 
many  weeks  have  passed  when  you  call  for  ’’block  style”  or  any 
other  of  the  four  popular  letter  styles  that  strikes  your  fancy. 
Six  24"  X  36"  posters.  4  letter-styles:  Full  blocked.  Blocked, 
Semi-blocked,  Indented.  1  Letter  extras — (how  to  head  page 
2,  how  to  handle  postscripts,  etc. )  1  showing  proper  addressing 
on  envelopes,  cards,  labels.  $12.30  for  the  set.  Write  for  illus¬ 
trated  circular. 

TYPEWRITING  RHYTHM  RECORDS 

New  Series  and  Progressive  Speed  Series 

Two  sets  of  Rhythm  Records  that  will  lend  interesting  variety 
and  stimulate  greater  effort  in  your  typing  classroom  whether 
you  are  working  for  higher  speed  levels  or  developing  accuracy 
control.  Six  records  in  each  set.  Write  for  descriptive  circular 
and  How  to  Use  Typewriting  Rhythm  Records  brochure. 

SUPPLIES  UNIT 

GREGG  PUBLISHING  DIVISION  •  M<Giaw-Hill  Book  Co.,  lot. 

New  York  36,  N.Y. 


noter:  Dr.  Harry  Huffman,  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Blacksburg. 

GROUP  CONFERENCES: 
Clericai.  Practice:  Discussion 
leader:  Harry  J.  Rosenberg,  Clinton 
Place  Junior  High  School,  Newark, 
N.J.  Recorder:  Selma  Conston,  Mer- 
chantville  (N.J.)  High  School. 
Handwriting:  Discussion  leader: 
Matthew  M.  Jasner.  Recorder:  Leon 
Rubin.  Both  of  Div.  of  Commercial 
and  Distributive  Education,  Phila- 
delphi.i. 

Office  Practice:  Discussion  lead¬ 
er:  Clare  M.  Betz,  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  Recorder: 
Judith  Rosen,  Delaware  Township 
High  School,  Merchantville,  N.J. 

Bcx>kkeeping  Area:  Director:  F. 
Howard  Strouse.  Chairman:  E. 
Duncan  Hyde,  Supervisor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Baltimore.  Key¬ 
noter:  Dr.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  College,  Whitewater. 

GROUP  CONFERENCES; 
Problems  in  the  Large  City  High 
School:  Discussion  leader:  Saul 
Woljyert,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Recorders: 
Esther  D.  Flashner,  Bay  Ridge  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  and  Tex  L. 
Harvey,  Frederick  (Md.)  High 
School. 

Problems  in  the  Small  High 
School:  Discussion  leader:  James 
W.  Davies,  Bridgeton  (N.J.)  High 
School.  Recorder:  Gaetano  E.  Dit- 
tamo.  Midland  Park  (N.J.)  High 
School. 

Basic  Business  Area:  Director: 
Herbert  A.  Tonne,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York.  Chairman: 
George  Anderson,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
University.  Assistant  Chairman:  Al¬ 
bert  L.  De  Mond,  Supervising  direc¬ 
tor,  Washington,  D.C.,  Dept,  of 
Business  Education.  Keynoter:  Her¬ 
man  Enterline,  Indiana  University, 
Bloomington.  Panel:  S.  J.  Balassi, 
Jr.,  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University, 
Rutherford,  N.J.;  Rose  A.  Farese, 
Milford  (Mass.)  High  School;  Ken- 
nard  E.  Goodman,  West  Technical 
High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Jerre 
E.  Gratz,  State  Teachers  Gollege, 
Shippensburg,  Pa.;  Harold  Leder, 
Irvington  (N.J.)  High  School;  Char¬ 
les  F.  Petitjean,  University  of 
Bridgeport  (Conn.);  Audrey  Rok- 
sandic.  New  Cumberland  (Pa.) 
High  School.  Recorder:  James  A. 
Parfet,  Cumberland  Valley  High 
School,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Junior  High  School  Area:  Direc¬ 
tor:  Paul  M.  Boynton.  Topic:  “What 
Business  Education  Should  We 
Teach  in  the  Junior  High  School?” 
Speakers:  Leslie  G.  Whale,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Business  Education,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Public  Schools;  Bertram 
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E.  Weiss,  Principal,  Junior  High 
School  No.  117,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.; 
Jack  A.  Forte,  Darien  (Conn.)  Jun¬ 
ior  High  School.  Comments:  Er¬ 
nestine  McCrillis,  Granby  (Conn.) 
Memorial  High  School;  Mary  M. 
Sanislo,  Warren  Harding  High 
School,  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Antoi¬ 
nette  E.  DiLoretto,  School  of  EUlu- 
cation,  Boston  College. 

3:15-5:00  p.m.— Area  Meetings. 
Private  School  Area:  Director: 
William  C.  Gordon,  Bryant  and 
Stratton  Business  Institute,  Bu£Falo, 
N.Y.  Chairman:  Sid  R.  Peters, 
Goldey  Beacom  School  of  Business, 
Wilmington,  Del.  Assistant  chair¬ 
man:  Donald  E.  Wilkes,  Strayer 
College,  Washington,  D.C.  Key¬ 
noter:  Dr.  William  M.  Polishook, 
Teachers  College,  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity,  Philadelphia.  Public  school 
speaker:  Claude  Couch,  Bridgeton 
(N.J.)  High  School.  Private  school 
speaker:  Charles  L.  Sewall,  Bur- 
dett  College,  Boston. 

Distributive  Education  Area:  Di¬ 
rector:  Herbert  A.  Tonne.  Chair¬ 
man:  Harry  Q.  Packer,  Delaware 
State  Director  of  Distributive  and 
Business  Education.  Assistant  chair¬ 
man:  Reno  S.  Knouse,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Albany,  N.Y.  Keynoter: 
John  A.  Beaumont,  Director,  DE 
Branch,  Dept,  of  Education,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Panel:  Willard  G. 
Adams,  City  College,  New  York; 
Alvin  A.  Brown,  Brooklyn  College, 
N.Y.;  Rosalyn  R.  Cohen,  Central 
Commercial  High  School,  New 
York;  Ronald  E.  Crimm,  Penncrest 
High  School,  Lima,  Pa.;  Fabian 
Englander,  Nyack  (N.Y.)  High 
School;  Charles  Cusick,  Andrew 
Jackson  High  School,  St.  Albans, 
N.Y.;  Myron  J.  Krawitz,  North  Shore 
High  ^hool,  Glen  Head,  N.Y.; 
Maria  A.  Marren,  Burlington  (N.J.) 
Senior  High  School;  Anthony  J. 
Mazza,  South  River  (N.Y.)  High 
School.  Recorder:  Mary  M.  Zimmer¬ 
man,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
Philadelphia. 

Student  Teachers  Meeting:  Di¬ 
rector:  Herbert  A.  Tonne.  Chair¬ 
man:  Regis  A.  Horace,  Plymouth 
(N.H.)  Teachers  College;  Assistant 
chairman:  Dean  R.  Malsbary,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut,  Storrs.  Key¬ 
noter:  Milton  C.  Olson,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Albany,  N.Y.  Recorder: 
Mary  C.  O’Toole,  Boston  College. 

8:30  p.m.— A  group  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  business  educators  will  present 
an  adult  program  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  by  television.  Consultants:  Dr. 
James  T.  Crawford,  University  of 
Indiana,  Bloomington;  Madeline  S. 
Strony,  Gregg  Publishing  Division, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co. 


TEACHING  AIDS 


...  TYPING  &  SHORTHAND 
TEACHERS 


14,439  SCHOOLS  ARE  HOW  USING 
mis  PROVEN  MOTIVATING  DEVKE! 
TYPEWRITER  MYSTERY  GAMES® 


THIS  STOP  WATCH  WILL 
HELP  YOUR  STUDENTS  BUILD 
MARKETABLE  SPEED  IN 
SHORTHAND  AND  TYPING 


Unique — Fascinating — Stimulating 
Avsilabis  in  Three  Different  Volumes 
at  Only  50  Cents  Each 

Typins  teachers  everywhere 
have  sone  overboard  in  their 
praises  ol  these  little  booklets, 
which  contain  line-by-line  in- 
stnictions  lor  making  a  variety 
of  desisns  on  the  typewriter. 

Among  the  three  volumes  will 
be  found  designs  suitable  for 
Christmas,  Easter,  Halloween, 
and  a  variety  of  other  designs 
your  students  will  enioy  working 
out.  Used  in  many  ways  to  en¬ 
liven  typing  classes  such  as 

•  Noon-hour  and  rainy-day  typing 

•  Pre-holiday  typing 

•  Class  proiects 

•  Bulletin-board  display  material 

Volume  1  contains  18  games;  Volume  2  contains  13 
games;  Volume  3  contains  17  games.  Worth  much 
more  than  the  extremely  low  price  of  SO  cents  for 
each  volume. 


FILMSTRIP 


"Adrenti 


rm$  In  Typnwriinr  Art' 


A  Visual  Aid 

in  Teaching 

or  Demongfrating 

Photographed  professionally 
in  Hollywood.  Consists  of 
80  double-size  frames,  show¬ 
ing  how  tsmewriter  art  may  be 
developed  from  simple  bord¬ 
er  designs  and  ornaments, 
through  lettering,  monograms, 
cut-out  designs,  samplers,  por¬ 
traits,  and  scenes.  May  be 
used  in  classroom  instruction 
or  shown  at  commercial  club 
meetings,  etc.  Manual  in¬ 
cluded.  School  price,  $4.30. 


The  Interval  Timer 


with  the  EXTRA-LOUD  Bell 
School  priced  at  only  $9.95 


No  more  time-consuming  “retakes”  for  the  people  in 
the  rear  of  the  class  with  this  timer  that  means  busi¬ 
ness!  Pastel-green  enameled,  metal  finish.  Dbtinct 
black  numerals  and  hands  on  silvered  dial  for  sharp 
visibility.  Four  inches  hi^  on  a  four-inch  base.  This 
fine  import  should  be  standard  equipment  in  every 
weii-run  classroom.  List  $12.00.  School  price,  $9.93. 


Now  Only  $14.95 
A  >21.75  VafiM 

Seven-Jewel 
Precision 
Stop  Watch 

A  seven-jewel  in¬ 
strument  at  a  one- 
jewel  pricel  Push¬ 
button,  sweep-sec¬ 
ond  timer.  Long 
hand  registers  sec¬ 
onds.  Small  hand 
registers  minutes, 
plus  30-minute  center  register.  Pressure  on 
the  crown  registers  start,  stop,  and  start 
again.  Pressure  on  the  side  pin  brings  both 
hands  back  to  zero. 

FREE  WITH  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
THE  STOP  WATCH: 

Dial-A-Rate — the  handy  dlctttion  computer 
designed  by  Julius  Nelson.  Now  you  can 
forget  about  mathematical  computation  and 
simply  dial  your  rate  of  dicUUon  speed:  60, 
70,  80.  90.  100.  no.  120  warn. 


TO  GRADE  AU 
KINDS  OF  TYPING 


The  TypinOrader  la  an  extremely  handy  grad¬ 
ing  device  designed  to  save  the  typing  teacher 
many  hours  of  work.  Gives  grades  for  1st- 
and  2ad-year  students  for  the  following;  1-, 
2-,  3-mioute  timed  writings;  tabulations;  let¬ 
ters;  paragraphs;  budgets,  or  units  of  work. 
Can  be  used  for  both  the  letter  or  per  cent 
grading  systems.  Printed  on  both  sides  of 
sturdy,  plastic-coated  cardboard,  which  is  both 
dirt  resistant  and  water  resistant.  Pre-punched 
to  fit  both  2-ring  and  3-ring  notebooks.  A 
"must”  for  all  typing  teachers — and  yet  It 
costs  only  $1. 
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Why  students  write  neater, 
clearer  shorthand  with 


Saturflay,  March  28 
9:15  a  m.  GENERAL  MEETING: 
Annual  business  meeting,  election, 
and  installation  of  officers. 


ESTERBROOK 
the  Gregg-Approved  pen 

In  this  specialized  world  of  ours,  there  is  a  tool  best 
suitCKd  for  every  job— the  just  right  tool  for  better  Gregg 
penmanship  is  the  Esterbrook  pen  with  specially  de¬ 
signed,  precision-made  Gregg-Approved  point 

This  point  (No.  1555)  always  writes  a  smooth,  even 
Gregg  line  so  important  for  legible  shorthand. 

And  Esterbrook’s  perfect  balance  and  easy-in-the- 
hand  construction  help  students  to  write  crisp  forms 
throughout  long  dictations  with  a  minimum  of  strain. 


Damaged  points  are  instantly  replaceable.  Point 
accidents  are  no  problem  when  the  pen  is  Esterbrook. 
Esterbrook  replaceable  points  screw  in— out  in  seconds, 
cost  60^.  They  are  available  at  nearest  pen  counter. 

AND  BSST  OP  ALL,  THIS  QUALITY  WRITING  INSTRUMBNT 
CARRIBS  A  STUDBNT-LBVBL  PRICB  TAG— COMPLBTB 

ONLY  ^2.05 

Good  penmanship  should  start  with  a  good  pen.  That 
is  why  many  teachers  in  our  schools  guide  their  students 
to  the  Esterbrook  Shorthand  jjen  — the  only  pen  with 
replaceable  point  made  specially  for  writing  Gregg. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  COMPANY,  CAMDEN  1,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  The  Kansas  Business  Teachers 
Association  will  hold  its  state  conven¬ 
tion  on  April  4  in  Hutchinson.  At  its 
last  meeting,  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  Kansas  State  Teachers  As¬ 
sociation,  the  group  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  Warren  Peterson, 
Plains  High  School,  president;  Helen 
Trotter,  Highland  Park  High  School, 
Topeka,  vice-president;  Winifred 
Ketch,  Augusta  High  School,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer;  and  Fred  S.  Jarvis, 
Abilene  High  School,  executive  sec¬ 
retary. 

•  Pi  Omega  Pi  held  its  sixteenth 
biennial  convention  in  Chicago.  Of¬ 
ficers  elected  at  the  meeting  include 
Dr.  James  T.  Blanford,  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  pres¬ 
ident;  Dr.  Marie  Vilhauer,  Southeast 
Missouri  State  College,  Cape  Gir¬ 
ardeau,  vice-president;  and  Dr.  A. 
Marjorie  Harrison,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  secretarx- 
historian.  The  past  president  is  Dr. 
Audrey  V.  Dempsey,  East  Carolina 
College,  Greenville,  N.  C. 

•  The  Southern  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  has  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  for  1959:  Dr.  Z.  S. 
Dickerson,  Madison  College,  Har¬ 
risonburg,  Va.,  president;  Hulda 
Erath,  Southwestern  Louisiana  Insti¬ 
tute,  Lafayette,  first  vice-president; 
Vernon  Anderson,  Murray  (Ky.) 
State  College,  second  vice-president; 
Edna  Long,  Bartow  (Fla.)  High 
School,  secretary;  and  William  War¬ 
ren,  Enka  (N.C.)  High  School,  treas¬ 
urer. 

•  The  Tri-State  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  elected  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  at  its  convention  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.:  Elizabeth  A.  Corcoran, 
Brentwood  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
president;  Betty  Jane  Lloyd,  Carne¬ 
gie  Institute  of  Technology,  first  vice- 
president;  John  Cord,  Stowe  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Ruth  Nuss,  Monongahela  (Pa.) 
High  School,  secretary;  and  Ruth 
Conwisher,  Taylor  Allderdice  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  treasurer. 

•  The  Rhode  Island  Business 
Teachers  Association  has  elected  the 
following  officers  for  this  year:  Theo¬ 
dore  H.  Carter,  Central  High  School, 
Providence,  president;  Vincent  P.  Mc¬ 
Ginn,  LaSalle  Academy,  Providence, 
first  vice-president;  Gladys  Sullivan, 
Rogers  High  School,  Newport,  second 
vice-president;  Eleanor  Wilbur,  Cran- 
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ston  High  School,  recording  secretary; 
Morris  J.  Gaebe,  Johnson  &  Wales 
Business  School,  ftovidence,  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary;  and  Harry  J. 
Cunha,  Bryant  College,  Providence, 
treasurer. 

•  The  Gamma  Chapter  of  Delta 
Pi  Epsilon  at  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  has  elected  new  officers 
for  the  current  year.  They  are: 
Maude  C.  Goehring,  Penn  Hills  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  president;  John 
Polesky,  Wellsville  (Ohio)  High 
School,  vice-president;  Mary  Jane 
Boering,  State  Teachers  College,  In¬ 
diana,  Pa.,  corresponding  secretary; 
and  George  Michaels,  Baldwin 
Township  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
recording  secretary. 

•  The  Pennsylvania  Business  Edu¬ 
cators  Association  annual  meeting  at 
Harrisburg  elected  Gladys  K.  Worth, 
Scott  High  School,  Coatesville,  pres¬ 
ident.  Other  officers  elected  include 
Beatrice  Hicks,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Indiana,  first  vice-president; 
John  Aichele,  Milton  Hershey  High 
School,  Hershey,  second  '  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Edith  Fairlamb,  Reading  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School,  secretary;  and  Will¬ 
iam  Whiteley,  Reading  Senior  High 
School,  treasurer. 


SEMCO'S  AU 


ADJUSTABLE  TYPING  TABLES 


NO.  103 
OROP-LEAF 
STAND 


NO.  101 
TYPING 
TAOIE 


GUARANTEED 


•  HEAVY  GAUGE  STEEL  •  MODERN  DESIGN 

•  ADJUSTABLE  •  GUARANTEED 

•  NON-CHIP  FINISH  •  AMERICA'S  BIGGEST  VALUE 
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Research  has  proven  that  BOTH  the  chair  and  table  should 
be  adjusted  to  fit  the  individual.  Semco  has  spent  many  years 
in  the  study  and  development  of  these  new  products  .  .  . 
and  now  they  qo  orte  step  further  and  UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEE  them.  They  are  America's  biggest  value  because 
you  cannot  match  their  performance  and  durability.  You  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  look  into  and  buy  Semco  productsi 


Write  for  the  new  catahaue  .  .  .  torfay! 


SEMCO  SALES 


Pinellas  International  Airport 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida 


SCHOOLS 


•  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  is  again  offer¬ 
ing  its  program  in  which  full-time 
secretarial  and  office  jobs  are  avail¬ 
able  for  graduate  students  in  busi¬ 
ness  education.  In  addition  to  a  regu¬ 
lar  salary,  the  college  allows  eight 
graduate  credits  each  semester  for 
this  work. 

For  further  information  about  this 
work-study  program,  write  to  Prof. 
Lawrence  W.  Erickson,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Business  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity,  New  York  27. 

•  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology, 
Philadelphia,  is  now  among  the 
schools  that  have  a  computing  cen¬ 
ter  with  an  IBM  650  data-processing 
system.  The  Institute  plans  to  use 
the  system  in  connection  with  sub¬ 
jects  taught  as  well  as  to  expand 
research  and  training  for  students. 

Courses  offered  by  the  Institute 
in  which  the  computer  is  expected 
to  have  a  significant  role  are  busi¬ 
ness  electronics,  introduction  to  com¬ 
puters,  electronic  data  processing, 
programming  and  design,  numerical 
analysis,  management  science,  and 
operations  research. 


UP  GOES 

EFFICIENCY 

in  classroom  or  office! 


CLEAR-VIEW 
COPYBOOK  HOLDER 

holds  all  sizes  and  types 

of  top- bound  boofc* 

y  Relieves  eye  streiii,  tension;  promotes  »ccut»c\ 
speed 

/  8"  X  11"  X  1"  sixe:  fits  all  desks,  provides  for 
easy  storage 

y  Two  convenient  grooves  for  pens  or  pencils 

y  Will  not  "walk"  off  desk 

y  Mtractive  colors  (green,  bronze,  ivory,  metallic 
gray,  yellow) 

y  SmooHi  surface  provides  easy  cleaning  and  har¬ 
monious  appearance 

y  Constructed  of  long-lasting,  reinforced  polystyrene 
plastic 

^MCIS 

•  -I1  Copybook  Holders  .  $2.00  eocf 

12-48  Copybook  Holders .  1-75  Mch 

Copybook  Holders  .  J  *0  eoch 

*7  Md  meie  .  '  -50  each 

Prices  F.O.B.  Son  Dlege,  Collfornlo 

CLEAR-VIEW  COMPANY 

Dept.  B,  2227  Persi  St..  Sow  Dlege  4.  Cellt 


UNIVERSITY  OF 
PITTSBURGH 
Summer  Sessions 

Eight  Weeks  Session 
June  23  to  Aug.  14 

Twelve  Weeks  Session 
June  8  to  Aug.  28 

Consumer  Buymanship 

Methods  and  Supervision  in 
Business  Education 

General  Business 

Annual  Summer  Business 
Education  Conference, 

July  22-23 

For  further  information  regard¬ 
ing  a  complete  program  of  Grad¬ 
uate  Education  and  Academic 

Courses  write 

Direaor,  Summer  Sessions 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh  13,  Pennsylvania 


MARCH,  1959 
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Classroom  Printing  Calculator 

Victor  Adding  Machine  Co.  has 
announced  a  new  Educator  model  of 
its  automatic  printing  calculator.  The 
company  calls  it  a  two-in-one  ma¬ 
chine  for  teaching  the  operation  of 
an  adding  machine  and  a  calculator. 

The  machine  comes  with  a  cover 
plate  that  fits  over  the  multiplication- 
division  control  switch,  converting 
the  calculator  into  a  10-key  add¬ 
ing-subtracting  machine. 

A  manual  containing  17  lessons 
with  weekly  tests  on  applications  of 
accounting  procedures  is  given  free 
with  each  machine.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  to  the  company  at 
3900  N.  Rockwell  St.,  Chicago  18, 
Ill. 

Larga  Araa  Off  sat  Duplicator 

The  A.B.  Dick  Model  360  o£Fset 
duplicator  has  a  duplicating  area 
of  lOMe  by  16%  inches.  This  is  the 
largest  image  area  available  on  this 
company’s  machines.  The  model  will 
duplicate  on  paper  ranging  in  size 
from  3  by  5  in^es  to  11  by  17  inches. 
The  new  model  can  produce  up  to 
9,000  copies  an  hour. 

Now  IBM  Typawritars 

International  Business  Machines 
Corp.  has  announced  the  new  mod¬ 
el  of  its  electric  typewriters.  Besides 
a  completely  redesigned  exterior,  the 


machines  feature  a  “decelerator” 
mechanism,  which,  the  company 
says,  reduces  noise  and  eliminates 
stress  and  shock  in  carriage  returns 
and  tabulations.  A  new  touch  control 
enables  the  operator  to  adjust  the 
keyboard  response. 

The  new  machines  are  available 


in  both  the  standard  models  and  the 
Executive  model.  This  development 
marks  the  first  change  in  basic  design 
of  IBM  typewriters  in  almost  five 
years. 

Rubbar  Camant  Pan 

The  Presto-Paster  is  a  pen  that 
dispenses  dots  of  rubber  cement  in¬ 
stead  of  ink.  The  pen  can  be  used 
to  post  charts  and  signs  on  chalk¬ 


boards  or  windows.  The  special  ce¬ 
ment  is  easily  washed  off,  yet  holds 
secmely.  It  is  equally  use^l  in  at¬ 
taching  papers,  mounting  photo¬ 
graphs,  or  making  a  scrapbook. 

The  pen  is  made  of  plastic,  and, 
according  to  the  distributors,  will  not 
clog  or  dry  out.  The  fully-loaded 
Presto-Paster  (good  for  about  4,000 
dots)  costs  $1.  A  refill  bottle,  con¬ 
taining  enough  cement  to  refill  the 
pen  four  times,  costs  70  cents.  It  is 
available  from  Distributors  East,  625 
West  140th  St.,  New  York  31,  N.Y. 

Naw  Products  at  a  Glanca 

•  A  hard-surfaced  carbon  paper 
has  been  announced  by  the  Roytype 
Department  of  the  Royal  McBee 
Corp.  Roytronic  carbon  paper,  the 
company  says,  will  not  curl,  slip,  or 
smudge.  Made  with  camauba  wax, 
it  is  said  to  make  clean  copies  with¬ 
out  roller  marks,  finger  smudging,  or 
fuzziness.  It  was  developed  particu¬ 
larly  for  electric  typing. 

•  A  catalog  of  over  350  Tempo 
stencil  duplicating  products  is  avail¬ 
able  from  Milo  Harding  Co.,  500  Mon¬ 
terey  Pass  Road,  Monterey  Park, 
CalilF.  The  28-page  brochure  lists 
Tempo  inks,  stencils,  stencil  art  sup¬ 
plies,  cabinets,  stencil  filing  systems, 
and  other  accessories  and  supplies. 
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•  A  52-page  catalog  of  classroom 
cabinets  is  available  from  Desks  of 
America,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  6,  Conn. 
The  book  shows  the  wide  variety  of 
cabinets  and  shelves  made  by  this 
company. 

•  Electronic  stencils  made  from 
letterheads,  line  drawings,  office 
forms,  photographs,  or  typed  or 
printed  material  are  made  by  Mime- 
otronic  Stencils,  24  East  21st  St.,  New 
York  10,  N.Y.  The  stencils  can  be 
run  on  any  standard  stencil  duplica¬ 
tor  and  can  produce  up  to  15,000 
copies,  according  to  the  company. 

•  A  booklet  giving  practical  ideas 
on  how  best  to  use  wall  surfaces  with 
Masonite  Peg-Board  in  teaching  is 
free  to  teachers  from  the  School 
Service  Bureau,  Masonite  Corp., 
Suite  2037,  111  W.  Washington  St., 
Chicago  2,  Ill.  This  Stanford  Research 
Project  Report  is  the  result  of  a  study 
by  the  Stanford  University  School 
Planning  Laboratory. 

•  Roytype  Plastic  Type  Cleaner 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Royal 
McBee  Corp.  It  is  made  of  a  pliable 
pink  plastic  material  attached  to  a 
hard  rubber  handle  and  is  designed 
to  pull  dirt  out  of  typewriter  type. 
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Why  Royal  is 
standard  equipment 
wherever 
typing  is  taught! 

Think  of  it!  With  many  different 
kinds  to  choose  from,  more  than  half 
the  typewriters  purchased  for  teach¬ 
ing  are  Royal  Standards. 

One  reason  is  the  fact  that  business 
prefers  this  typewriter,  too.  Your 
students  are  apt  to  meet  the  Royal 
Standard  on  that  very  first  job. 

Royal  reliability  is  widely  recog¬ 


nized.  There’s  less  interruption  for 
service.  But  when  service  is  needed. 
Royal  has  more  service  ix)ints  than 
any  other  manufacturer. 

This  great  dependability  helps  ex¬ 
plain  why  Royal  Standards  invariably 
command  higher  prices  than  all  other 
typewriters  in  the  used-machine 
market. 

Exclusive  features! 

Magic'S’  Margin  continues  to  be  the 
easiest  to  set  of  all  margins.  And  the 
newest  Royal  Standards  bring  you 
many  new  exclusives  like  Twin-Pak"* , 
the  quick-changing  ribbon  that  fin¬ 
gers  don’t  touch;  and  finger-balanced 


touch  allowing  lighter  stroking  on  the 
short  finger  keys. 

If  you  haven’t  investigated  the 
newest  Royal  Standard,  why  not  call 
for  a  free  demonstration  and  trial. 
Learn  firsthand — atyowr  convenience 
—  how  this  great  machine  can  make 
teaching  and  learning  easier.  Much 
more  rewarding  for  you,  too! 

standard 

Product  of  Royal  Mclioe  Corporation, 
World’s  I.arKest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 


THERE  ARE  MORE  ROYAL  TYPEWRITERS  ’N  SCHOOL  AND  OFFICE  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE. 


C.  M.  PETERS  III,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  of 
Seeman  &  Peters,  Inc. 


SEEMAN  A  PETERS. 

INC.  in  Saginaw,  Mich. 


A  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEM  has  increased 
record-keeping  efficiency  for  this  business. 


WELL-PLANNED  OFFICE  of  this  80- 
year  old  Printing  establishment. 


OPERATORS  UNE  NATIONAL  ACCOUNTING  MACHINES 

because  they  are  accurate  and  easy  to  operate. 


"Our  Q/f!atlonal  System 

saves  us  *12,600  a  year... 

pays  for  itself  every  11  months.”-seeman  &  Peie«.  inc..  sog™.,  Mkh. 


“Cost  recording  in  a  printing  plant  is 
complex  work  because  no  two  print¬ 
ing  jobs  are  alike,”  writes  C,  H. 
Peters  III,  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
Seeman  &  Peters,  Inc.  “Yet  we  find 
that  our  National  System  handles 
this  work  with  speed  and  efficiency. 

“Even  though  our  business  has  ex¬ 
panded  greatly,  our  Nationals  keep 
all  records  posted  to  date.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  management  and  department 
heads  have  on  their  desks  each 
morning  a  report  of  the  previous 


day’s  production.  This  information 
is  of  vital  importance  in  making  busi¬ 
ness  decisions. 

“Through  increased  record-keep¬ 
ing  efficiency  and  reduced  operating 
expenses,  our  National  System  saves 
us  more  than  $12,600  a  year,  pays 
for  itself  every  11  months.” 


Secretary-Treasurer  of 
Seeman  &  Peters,  Inc. 


Your  business,  too,  can  benefit  from  the 
time-  and  money-saving  features  of  a 
National  System.  Nationals  pay  for 
themselves  quickly  through  savings, 
then  continue  to  return  a  regular  yearly 
profit.  National’s  world-wide  service 
organization  will  protect  this  profit.  Ask 
about  the  National  Maintenance  Plan. 
(See  the  yellow  pages  of  your 
phone  book.) 

*TRAOE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

e^sHotuU' 

ACCOOHTIMQ  MACHIMtS 
4D0IN6  AUCmmS  *  C45N  gtdlSTlKS 
MCA  PAHA  (Mo  CaABOM  UtOUIAiO) 


THE  HATIOHAL  CASH  HEGISTCR  COMPAHY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  •  75  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


